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COVER  Jerry  Farley,  17-year-old  Covington 
fisherman  holds  up  a  fine  si-x-pound  specimen 
c)t  the  tiue  Striped  Bass,  Roccus  saxatilis.  This 
silt  water  fish,  plentiful  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  moves  into  fresh  water  streams 
111  the  Spring  to  spawn.  It  is  found  in  Louisiana 
(inl\  in  the  streams  draining  into  the  north  side 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  only  in  April  and 
May.  Jerry  caught  five  of  the  50-odd  "rockfish" 
taken  in  the  Eogue  Falaya  River  in  Covington 
'^•^  y«''"'-  —Photo  by  Gresham. 


It  is  NOT  good  business  to  set  up  a  scientific  pro- 
gram and  NOT  USE  IT. 

Agriculture  has  gone  ahead  with  farming  based  on 
scientific  knowledge:  Tractors  have  replaced  mules; 
fertilizers  are  in  concentrated  forms  containing  ingre- 
dients necessary  for  all  types  of  soils;  chemicals  now 
destroy  harmful  insects;  soil  analyses  prove  content 
of  the  land  and  show  what  is  necessary  for  higher  pro- 
duction and  greater  yields  at  lower  costs.  More  diver- 
sification is  now  evident. 

Fishing  and  hunting  are  going  ahead,  too,  along 
with  farming  and  related  enterprises.  Biologists  have 
found  answers  long  hidden  by  Mother  Nature  and  un- 
tried by  our  predecessors.  Educating  the  public  in 
accordance  with  the  findings  of  our  scientists  is  a 
great  job,  heretofore  pigeon-holed,  but  very  necessary 
in  our  long-range  program. 

For  the  first  time,  chemicals  were  used  to  sample 
lakes  and  rivers  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
species  in  our  inland  waters.  These  species  must  be 
in  the  correct  proportion  if  excellent  angling  is  to 
continue.  Science  has  taught  us  that  the  removal  of 
"rough  fish"  is  a  must  for  better  game  fish  develop- 
ment, that  "fishing"  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  our  lakes  and  ponds  in  Louisiana  where  the  grow- 
ing period  continues  through  each  month  of  the  year. 
There  is  now  legislation  pending  which  would  remove 
size  limits  from  freshwater  game  fish,  and  this  was 
instituted  at  the  insistence  of  our  biologists. 

These  are  just  highlights  of  what  you  may  expect 
in  future  angling  activities  in  Louisiana,  which  has 
been  blessed  with  an  overabundance  of  fish,  both  sport 
and  commercial.  We  urge  the  angler  to  accept  the  find- 
ings of  these  scientists  who  are  dedicating  their  lives 
toward  assuring  you  that  better  fishing  is  in  store 
for  the  growing  hordes  of  fishermen  in  this  Pelican 
State.  Offer  your  encouragement  if  you  want  to  take 
the  future  generation  on  successful  angling  jaunts; 
accept  the  answers  and  advice  of  those  "who  know", 
and  forget  the  idea  that  the  streams  may  be  over- 
fished. This  is  our  answer  to  you,  fellow  sportsmen, 
who  are  sitting  right  in  the  big  middle  of  the  finest 
fishing  territory  in  the  world.  Believe  facts,  not 
foggyism. 


by 
W.  McFadden  Duffy 


Sand  crunched  softly  under  my  rubber 
boots  as  I  walked  along  the  narrow  strip 
of  beach  which  fringed  the  bay.  A  few 
hundred  yards  out  from  shore  I  could  see 
a  flock  of  gulls  hovering  over  a  spot  I 
knew  was  an  oyster  reef.  Occasionally  they 
would  dive,  plummeting  to  the  water  the 
way  gulls  and  pelicans  do  when  they're 
feeding.  I  could  hear  their  raucous  cawing. 
It  was  a  safe  bet  that  a  school  of  spotted 
sea  trout  were  using  the  reef  and  that  the 
gulls  were  feeding  on  skittering  shrimp 
trying  to  escape  the  fish.  There  were  trout 
there  hut  they  probably  were  what  the  old- 
timers  call  "cigar  trout."  I  wasn't  after 
small  school  fish.  I  wanted  to  tangle  with 
the  big  yellowmouths  that  had  graduated 
from  school. 

Along  the  coast,  clear  from  Long  Island 
to  Texas,  spotted  weakfish  furnish  top 
sport  to  coastal  anglers.  Everybody  loves 
speckles  and  they  are  caught  from  charter 
boats,  in  the  surf,  and  in  the  many  bays 


which  fringe  the  coastline.   But  fishing  for 

spotted  sea  trout  is  at  its  best  in  shallow 
Gulf  bays.  Speckled  fury  awaits  the  angler 
who  fishes  the  narrow  sand  beaches  in 
October.  That's  when  the  big  fish  move 
shoreward. 

I  kept  walking  up  the  beach  until  I  came 
to  a  spot  where  I  could  see  clumps  of 
green  seaweed  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  weed  formed  a  dense  green, 
velvet-like  carpet  over  the  shallow  sandy 
bottom,  broken  here  and  there  in  spots 
where   I  could  see  clear  sand  beneath. 

From  Spring  until  late  Fall  vast  schools 
of  spotted  sea  trout  cruise  the  lower  At- 
lantic coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  prowling 
shallow  inside  waters,  venturing  into 
streams,  feeding  in  the  surf  and  tide  rips. 
But  the  big  ones  are  seldom  found  in 
schools.  They  prefer  the  weed  covered 
shoals  along  the  shores,  spots  that  local 
anglers  refer  to  as  "gardens."  During  early 
Fall   they  move   shoreward   and   lay  to  in 


the  grassy  bottoms,  preying  on  shrimp, 
small  fry  and  crustaceans. 

Like  their  northern  relatives  the  big 
southern  sea  trout  are  tender-mouthed 
battlers,  ready  to  smash  a  bucktail  or  sur- 
face plug  with  unusual  aggressiveness.  On 
light  casting  tackle  or  fly  rods  they  offer 
top   sport. 

Technically,  they're  weakfish  but  there's 
nothing  weak  or  yellow  about  them  except 
their  mouths.  On  light  tackle  the  angler 
finds  that  they  know  all  of  the  tricks  in 
the  book.  Yet,  with  a  little  care,  a  man 
can  land  nearly  as  many  of  them  as  he 
can  hook.  The  nice  thing  about  sea  trout 
is  that  there  are  plenty  of  them  to  go 
around.  I'm  willing  to  stick  my  neck  out 
and  say  that  when  it  comes  to  salt  water 
fishing  more  people  go  after  weakfish  than 
any  other  kind. 

A  matured  sea  trout  averages  around 
four  pounds  but  many  run  as  high  as  seven 
or  eight  pounds  and  a  rare  few  go  as 
high  aa  twelve.  The  world's  record  spotted 


sea  trout  was  taken  in  Florida  waters  and 
tipped  the  scale  at  fourteen  pounds. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  the  spot  where 
the  underwater  seaweed  carpet  began  I 
crouched  down  on  the  narrow  beach  and 
assembled  my  fly  rod.  For  this  sort  of 
fishing  I  use  a  bass  action  rod  fitted  with 
an  over-sized  reel.  A  regular  fly  line  is 
backed  up  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  nine  pound  linen  line.  It  makes  a  good 
outfit  and  a  fellow  can  bring  to  net  just 
about  any  fish  he's  liable  to  hook.  At  times, 
using  bait,  I've  hung  channel  bass  and 
beached  them. 

I  fastened  on  a  grayish  white  bucktail 
and  eased  out  into  the  shallow  water.  The 
gentle  October  breeze  softly  fanned  my 
face  and  bumpy  white  clouds  moved  lazily 
across  the  afternoon  sky  as  I  started  to 
fish.  I  waded  slowly  along-  the  shoreline, 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  offshore,  and  fished 
the  bucktail  slowly  over  the  grassy  shoal. 
I  carefully  worked  each  of  those  clear 
pockets  I  came  to,  setting  the  lure  down 
in  the  center  of  the  clearing,  then  working 
it  slowly  to  one  side. 

Minutes  dragged  by,  then  I  came  to  one 
of  the  pockets  which  was  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  ones  I'd  fished  thus  far.  The 
bucktail  twitched  and  wiggled  in  the  gentle 
rise  and  wash  of  the  bay  as  I  worked  it 
over  the  clear  place. 

Suddenly  a  fish  smashed  the  bucktail 
and  took  it.  Speckles  don't  play  around 
with  a  lure.  They  take  it  with  a  powerful 
strike  and  keep  going  with  it.  There  wasn't 
any  spectacular  surface  leap  to  mark  that 
strike.  Just  a  vicious  surface  broil  and 
then  the  steady  metallic  clicking  of  the 
reel  as  it  fed  out  line.  My  rod  took  a  deep 
bend  and  I  was  hooked  solid  to  several 
pounds  of  speckled  fury. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  felt  the  stab  of 
the  steel  hook  it  poured  on  the  coal  and 
made  a  dogged  run  seaward.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  dash  I  could  sense  that  rod  and 
drag  were  making  the  fish  pay  for  its 
progress.  The  run  tapered  off  in  a  dogged, 
weaving,  power-waring,  head-shaking  leap. 
For  a  split  second  sunlight  glinted  on 
silver  scales  and  I  saw  spots  before  my 
eyes,  the  kind  of  spots  a  physician  describes 
as  being  beneficial. 

Then  the  crusty  old  speckled  sow  knifed 
back  into  the  water  and  we  settled  down 
to  a  steady  fight.  It  may  have  lacked  the 
flare  of  battling  a  tarpon  or  the  zest  of 
tangling  with  boneflsh  but  for  the  next 
twenty  minutes  I  battled  that  fish  and 
it  wasn't  until  my  fingers  locked  through 
its  gills  that  I  really  was  confident  I  had  it. 
That's  the  thing  about  fishing  speckles. 
You  can  never  count  on  them  until  they're 
on  the  stringer.  Just  when  you  think  the 
fight  is  about  over  and  another  old  sea 
trout  is  headed  for  the  frying  pan,  a 
hook  can  pull  loose  from  its  tender  mouth 
or  the  plunging,  darting  speckle  can  pick 
up  enough  grass  on  the  leader  to  break  it. 
It    makes    fishing    for    speckles    on    light 


tackle  a   gamble   and  greatly  enhances  the 
sport. 

In  my  excitement  to  land  the  fish  I  had 
completely  forgotten  about  the  landing  net 
hanging  against  my  thigh.  I  grinned  sort 
of  foolishly  to  myself  as  I  waded  up  the 
beach  and  deposited  the  wriggling  fish  high 
up  on  the  sand. 

I  sank  down  on  the  beach  and  took  time 
out  for  a  smoke,  admiring  my  fish  and 
watching  the  bumpy  white  clouds  go  gliding 
gently  across  the  October  sky.  The  gulls 
had  scattered,  seemingly  disappeared.  I 
knew  that  meant  the  school  of  fish  had 
moved  on,  probably  in  search  of  another 
school  of  shrimp.  If  they  started  feeding 
again,  the  gulls  would  re-appear  as  if  by 
magic. 

Lots  of  charter  parties  and  fishermen 
in  skiffs  make  a  practice  of  "fishing  the 
gulls"  when  they  are  after  spotted  sea 
trout.  Gulls  are  watch  dogs  of  the  Gulf 
and  whenever  a  school  of  speckles  tangles 
with  a  school  of  sardines  or  shrimp,  gulls 
tan  be  counted  on  to  give  away  the  location. 
It's  different  fishing  for  the  big  ones. 
Since  they  don't  school  up,  gulls  can't  give 
them  away.  But  there  are  a  few  pointers 
which  can  be  of  help  to  anglers  going 
after  those  big  prowlers  of  the  coastline. 
Like  school  fish  they  generally  feed  on 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide.  They'll  slap 
a  lure  almost  any  time  it's  properly  and 
enticingly  offered  when  they're  hungry  but 
you'll  find  that  your  best  fishing  will  always 
come  immediately  before  high  tide  and  will 
last  until  an  hour  or  so  after  the  ebb 
begins. 

Another  thing  to  remember  if  you  are 
a  bait  fisherman  is  that  small  crabs  make 
excellent  bait  for  sea  trout.  Particularly 
when  you  are  fishing  for  them  on  the 
bottom.  Grass  shrimp  and  sea  shrimp  make 
ideal  top  water  baits.  Live  squids  are  good, 
particularly  at  night.  Sea  trout  also  feed 
on  sank  eels,  clams,  menhaden  and  small 
mullets. 

In  the  realm  of  aitificials,  which  is  where 
the  speckled  sea  trout  comes  into  his  own, 
they  will  go  readily  for  plugs  and  spoons, 
spinners,  metal  squids,  streamer  flies  and 
bucktails.  Most  anglers  who  go  after  them 
with  fly  rods  have  their  best  luck  with 
white  or  grayish  white,  or  red  and  white 
bucktails  or  streamer  flies.  Mr.  Speckle 
seems  to  like  those  colors  best. 

Another  thing  for  anglei-s  to  remember 
about  those  big  speckles  that  move  shore- 
ward in  the  Fall  and  take  up  quarters 
along  the  sandy  beaches  of  the  bays  and 
inlets  is  that  they  stay  there  until  winter 
is  over.  Fishing  which  is  good  in  the  Fall 
is  equally  as  good  in  the  winter  months 
but  it  calls  for  a  slightly  different  tech- 
nique. Instead  of  taking  them  in  the 
grassy  shallows,  you'll  flnd  that  they  are 
hanging  out  in  the  deeper  holes,  those  pot 
holes  along  the  shore. 

The  colder  the  winter  the  belter  the 
fishing  for  speckles.  When  a  real  cold  snap 
comes  roaring  down  from  the  north  even 
the  schools  of  "cigar  trout"  move  shore- 
ward, making  their  way  into  rivers,  bayous, 


inlets  and  l)ays.  They  move  In  with  the 
big  fellows  that  have  been  laying  around 
all  Fall  and  seek  the  comfort  of  deep  pot 
holes  and  sti-eams  to  escape  the  frigid  sur- 
face water. 

I  flipped  the  cigarette  away  and  slid 
the  gasping  sea  trout  on  a  stringer  which 
I  made  fast  to  a  rock.  The  fish  revived 
quickly  and  fanned  its  way  slowly  forward 
until  checked  by  the  stringer.  I  left  it  there 
and  picked  up  my  fly  rod.  This  strip  of 
seaweed  extended  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
along  the  shore  and  there  were  other 
speckles   waiting   for   the  taking. 

There's  a  pleasure  to  this  sort  of  fishing 
which  stays  with  a  man  long  after  autumn 
slips  into  winter  and  the  fly  rod  has  been 
put  away  in  favor  of  the  shotgun  or  rifle. 
Wading  slowly  along  a  breezy  shoreline, 
flanking  a  beach  where  shallow  bay  water 
gently  washes,  shooting  out  the  long  line 
to  reach  pockets  in  the  swaying,  velvety 
weed,  waiting  for  the  savage  broil  of  a 
hungry  speckle  charging  out  of  the  grass 
to  take  a  lure.  It's  not  the  easiest  way  to 
catch  a  fish  but   it's  darn  near  the  nicest. 

I  waded  slowly  along  the  beach,  dropping 
the  bucktail  over  every  likely  spot.  On 
my  fifth  or  sixth  cast  something  swirled 
up  from  the  grassy  bottom  and  broiled 
under  the  lure  but  didn't  take  it.  Subse- 
quent casts  also  failed  to  raise  a  fish  so 
I  moved  on.  Far  out  in  the  bay  I  saw  a 
flock  of  gulls  forming  and  knew  that  an- 
other school  of  cruising  sea  trout  had 
encountered  shrimp  or  minnows  and  were 
feeding  on  them.  The  gulls  began  to  dive 
and   rise  with   regularity. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  came  within  sight 

The  author  with  a  three  pound  spotted  sea 
trout.  Pound  for  pound,  spotted  weakfish  are 
as  game  as  anything  that  swims  in  salt  water, 
and  the  nice  thing  about  them  is  that  there 
are    plenty   to    go    around. 


of  a  fairly  large  clearing  in  the  grass. 
It  was  roughly  eight  or  ten  feet  across 
and  some  forty  yards  from  shore.  I  was 
about  forty  feet  from  it  and  made  several 
false  casts,  feeding  out  enough  line  to 
reach  it  from  the  spot  where  I  stood.  The 
big  bucktail  settled  down  on  the  gently 
undulating  water  near  the  far  edge  of 
the  open  spot.  I  started  a  gentle  retrieve, 
slowly  stripping  in  line  with  my  left  hand. 
The  lure  barely  reached  the  center  of  the 
clearing  when  a  fish  darted  out  from  the 
spot  where  the  bucktail  had  landed.  There 
was  a  savage  surface  broil  and  an  audible 
smacking  sound  as  the  sea  trout  sucked  in 
the  lure  and  kept  going.  The  dressed  line 
knifed  through  the  water,  cutting  seaward, 
then  the  linen  backing  started  melting  off. 
My  rod  was  bent  in  a  deep  arch,  the  tip 
quivering.  I  held  by  breath  and  waited  for 
the  powerful  run  to  end. 

The  run  didn't  end  in  that  twisting, 
dogged,  head-shaking,  petered-out  way  a 
speckle  usually  ends  its  initial  bid  for  free- 
dom. The  line  simply  went  slack  and  life- 
less. I  had  stripped  in  line  by  yard  lengths 
until  I  felt  something  solid  on  the  buck- 
tail  end.  This  brought  another  surface 
broil  with  the  old  sea  trout  sticking  his 
head  up  out  of  the  water  and  shaking  it 
like  a  puppy  shakes  a  knotted  sock  when 
he's  playing  with   it. 

The  fish  made  a  few  more  runs,  each 
weaker  than  the  last,  then  allowed  me  to 
lead  it  into  shallow  water.  It  looked  like 
the  end  of  the  fight  but  when  I  unsnapped 
my  landing  net  and  raised  the  rod  tip  to 
bring  the  fish  alongside  it  turned  on  reserve 
power  and  took  off  in  another  run  which 
ate  up  the  greased  line  and  started  melting 
off  the   backing   again. 


It  was  a  gallant  last  try  for  freedom, 
the  sort  that  makes  the  spotted  sea  trout 
one  of  the  gamest  fish  for  its  size  any- 
where. Then  slowly,  with  an  occasional 
thrashing  lunge  at  the  line,  it  allowed  me 
to  bring  it  to  the  net. 

I  carried  it  to  the  shore  and  removed 
the  lure  from  its  mouth.  Holding  it  up 
with  the  afternoon  sun  glinting  on  its 
iridescent,  spotted  sides,  I  could  readily 
see  why  people  call  it  a  sea  "trout."  Its 
big  square  tail,  spotted  sides,  a  fighter's 
mouth  and  strong  pumping  gills  made  it 
seem  very  much  like  a  trout. 

Carrying  the  speckle  and  my  rod  I 
walked  slowly  up  the  beach  to  the  rock 
where  I  had  tied  the  stringer.  Many  anglers 
who  fish  for  speckles  in  this  fashion  tow 
their  catch  behind  them  on  a  stringer  sus- 
pended from  the  belt  but  1  have  found  that 
live  fish  swimming  around  my  legs  often 
get  to  splashing  and  on  occasion  have  scared 
away  other  fish.  Generally  I  prefer  to 
stake  them  out  even  when  it  means  walking 
back  to  the  stakeout  with  each  fish. 

The  tide  had  already  reached  its  peak 
by  the  time  the  second  fish  had  joined 
the  one  already  on  the  stringer  so  I  headed 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  road  to  a 
spot  where  a  narrow  bayou  entered  the 
bay.  I  fished  the  shoreline  as  I  went,  towing 
the  two  big  speckles  behind  me  as  I  went, 
but  failed  to  raise  a  fish. 

When  I  neared  the  mouth  of  the  bayou 
I  lifted  the  fish  from  the  water  and  waded 
to  shore.  The  bottom  falls  off  sharply  near 
the  bayou,  making  waders  dangerous.  For 
the  final  hour  or  so  I  planned  to  fish  the 
shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  using 
bait.    I   hoped   to   tangle   with   a   stray   sea 


trout  or  two  that  might  have  wandered  up 
the  bayou  on  high  tide  and  would  be  return- 
ing to  the  bay  on  the  ebb. 

Bait  was  readily  available  among  some 
boulders  which  the  outgoing  tide  had  left 
high  and  dry.  Clinging  to  the  still  wet 
rocks  were  several  tiny  crabs,  excellent 
bait  for  speckles.  I  switched  a  6/0  Carlisle 
hook  for  the  bucktail  and  fastened  one  of 
the  small  crabs  to  it  with  a  length  of 
ordinary  sewing  thread.  In  this  way  the 
crab  would  stay  alive  indefinitely  until  I 
had  a  strike. 

With  my  boots  firmly  planted  in  the  hard 
wet  sand  at  the  water's  edge,  I  gingerly 
flipped  the  crab  out  as  far  as  I  could, 
letting  it  settle  to  the  bottom,  then  paying 
out  additional  line  as  the  drift  carried 
it  out  fi'om  shore.  Then  with  the  wash 
of  the  receding  tide  lapping  at  the  toes  of 
my  boots  I  waited  for  a  cruising  speckle 
to  take  the  baited  hook. 

A  full  ten  minutes  passed  before  there 
was  any  sign  of  life  in  the  water  around 
me.  Then  I  spotted  a  surface  broil  near  a 
clump  of  floating  seaweed.  It  probably  was 
a  speckle  but  I  couldn't  be  sure. 

I  continued  to  fi.sh  the  crab,  stripping 
a  foot  or  so  of  line  with  my  left  hand, 
then  letting  it  run  out  again  with  the  pull 
of  the  tide.  This  kept  the  bait  gently  rising, 
then  settling  back  to  the  bottom. 

Minutes  dragged  by,  then  there  was  a 
smashing  strike  and  my  fly  rod  bent  down- 
ward in  that  quivering,  vibrating,  straining 
fashion  that  indicates  a  good  fish  solidly 
hooked. 

In  the  deeper  water  near  the  bayou 
mouth  it  was  an  even  more  sporting  fight 
than   in   the  shallow  grassy  waters  of  the 

(Concluded  on  Page  8) 


The  author  nets  a  speckle  in  the  gentle  wash  of  a  shallow  bay 
beach.  On  a  fly  rod  the  speckled  weakflsh  is  a  supreme  battler. 


An  angler  can  take  more  sea  trout  by   fishing  the  schools  from  a  boat,  but 

when  it  comes  to  the  big  ones  he'll  do  better  by  forsaking  the  schools  and 

taking  to  the  sandy  coastal   beaches. 
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There  once  was  a  time  when  this  country  was 

young, 
That  folks  found  their  cures  in  the  green  things 

that  sprung 
From  out  of  the  bosom  of  old  Mother  Earth. 
To  this  day,  there  are  those  who  remember  their 

worth. 

How  many  a  child  was  up  and  at  play, 
Ere  the  good  family  doctor  could  journey  his  way. 
By  sipping  a  cup  of  some  strong,  bitter  brew, 
That  grandma  concocted,  with  little  ado. 

She  knew,  that  for  many  a  natural  disease. 
The  Indians  used  bark  or  a  handful  of  leaves; 
With  wisdom,  she  added  their  time-honored  lore 
To  the  cures  that  her  people  had  brought  to  this 
shore. 

In  spring,  the  old  tonics  were  always  on  hand; 
Wild  blackberry  cordial  was  much  in  demand; 
And  "bitter  as  wormwood"  has  come  a  long  way. 
From  the  simples  of  old  to  our  absinthe  today. 

The  horehound  was  used  for  a  candy  and  thrash; 
The  low-lying-  moe-weed  was  ground  to  a  mash 
For  drawing  a  boil,  its  infection  to  halt; 
Though  some  preferred  gum  or  their  peach  leaves 
and  salt. 

For  asthma,   old  gramp   smoked   the  tall  jinison 

weed; 
And  Jerusalem  oak  had  a  tiny,  brown  seed 
That  sprinkled  in  candy  the  children  would  eat, 
Was  cure  for  the  worms,   and  just  couldn't  be 

beat. 

Green  walnuts  were  split,  or  the  folks  so  affirm. 
And  rubbed  on  the  spot  where  a  ringworm  took 

germ ; 
And  many  still  hold,  for  a  cold  on  the  chest. 
Melted  "taller"  and  turpentine  rate  with  the  best. 


The  same  pottage  herbs  that  once  grew  by  the 

door. 
Give  zest  to  our  foods  as  to  grandma's  before; 
Sweet  basil  and  thyme  and  the  leaf  of  a  bay. 
Chervil,  anise  and  dill  are  all  valued  today. 

The  mints  added  spice  to  our  history's  page. 
Summer  savoi'y  and  peppermint,  spearmint  and 

sage. 
Pennyroyal,  we  learn,  "tied  to  bedposts  at  night," 
Like   the   fleabane   of  old,   could   put  insects   to 

flight. 

And  the  maidens  of  yore  made  sachet  and  per- 
fume, 

From  the  violet  blossoms  and  lavender  bloom. 

Her  cheeks  would  be  softer,  dear  grandmother 
knew. 

If  she  touched  them  with  rose  petals,  dripping 
with  dew. 

The  saffron  and  indigo  offered  their  dyes; 
Bella-donna,  now  priceless  in  care  of  the  eyes. 
Was   the    deadly    old    nightshade.     You    may   be 

aware, 
It  was  called  "bella-doiina,"  for  lady  the  fair. 

There  was  flaxseed  and  arnica,  golden-rod  sprig, 
Asafetida,  liverwort,  milk  of  a  fig; 
And  the  poisonous  foxglove  has  no  counterpart. 
In  famed  digitalis,  now  used  for  the  heart. 

Narcotics,  as  old  as  the  story  of  man. 

Were  discovered  in  plants  when  the  world  first 

began. 
There   was   yapon   and   sumac,   coca,    poppy    and 

hemp ; 
And   'tis  said  that  the   "deer-tongue"  was  more 

than  a  scent. 

Mother  Nature  was  kind  to  her  children  of  old; 
She  gave  them  the  prudence  to  handle  her  gold. 
But,  thanks  now  to  science,  we  all  are  aware. 
That  the  poisons  in  plants  must  be  handled  with 
care. 


There  was  catnip  and  fennel,  angelica,  rue,  ^^^  j.^^^^  .^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^^.  ^^,^^^  pioneers, 

Each  one  with  a  cure  in  its  magical  brew.  ^^^^  settled  this  land  amid  hardship  and  tears. 

And  the  virtues  of  tansy  extended,  we're  told,  We  owe  them  a  debt  we  can  never  repay. 

From  the  flavoring  of  cake  to  a  toothache  or  cold.  These  lines  are  an  offering,  a  "simple"  bouquet. 
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Oak  mast  has  long  been  lecognized  as 
a  salient  wildlife  food.  Rich  in  oil  and 
starch,  it  is  a  source  of  food  concentrate 
for  wildlife.  Mammals  as  lai-ge  as  deer  and 
as  small  as  mice  vie  for  the  acorn  crop. 
Several  species  of  birds,  notably  turkey, 
quail  and  waterfowl  among  the  southern 
game  birds,  relish  oak  mast. 

In  1951,  the  Laboratory  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge,  made  a  chemical 
analysis  of  a  sample  of  acorns  collected 
from  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  in 
west-central  Louisiana.  Table  1  shows  the 
results  of  this  work.  The  analysis  indicates 
that  the  nuts  are  relatively  low  in  protein, 
the  body  building  compound,  but  high  in 
carbohydrates,  the  energy  and  fuel  com- 
pound. 

Oaks  are  found  growing  in  the  four 
general  tree  regions  of  Louisiana.  Whether 
they  grow  in  the  shortleaf-oak-hickory,  the 
longleaf  pine,  the  bottomland  hardwood  or 
the  upland  hardwood  forest  region,  the 
nut  crop  is  used  by  wildlife. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  oak  mast 
as  a  game  food  and  the  attention  that  is 
being  given  oaks  in  timber  management 
on  pine  lands,  the  Pittman-Robertson  Sec- 
tion, Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, and  the  Branch  of  Research,  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  have  begun  a 
cooperative  study  of  oak  mast  yields.  The 
work   is   being   done    on   the   longleaf   pine 


The  traps  used  to  collect  acorns  are  srmple 
affairs  having  a  chicken  wire  mesh  across 
the  top  to  keep  out  birds  and  squirrels  and 
a  fine  mesh  wire  bottom  to  keep  the  acorns 
from   falling   through. 


lands  of  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  in 
west-central  Louisiana.  The  objectives  of 
the  investigation  are:  (1)  to  determine 
mast  yields  and  any  cyclic  production 
characteristics  that  the  oaks  may  have,  and 
(2)  to  correlate  mast  production  with  tree 
crown  size,  bole  diameters,  age,  tree  stand 
densities  and  timber  management  prac- 
tices. 

Quarter  milacre  seed  or  acorn  traps  have 
been  used  to  sample  the  acorn  fall.  One  or 
two  traps  are  used  per  tree,  depending  upon 
the  crown  size  and  crown  position.  The 
traps  are  checked  weekly  from  the  first  of 
September  to  January  or  February  when 
the  trees  are  clear  of  nuts.  The  acorns  are 
counted  and  dry  stored  on  each  trap  visit. 
From  the  sample  catch  of  the  seed  traps 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  total  production 
for  the  tree  is  calculated.  The  air  dried 
acorns  are  weighed  to  determine  the  pounds 
of  mast  produced. 

In  the  piney  woods,  scrub  oaks,  such  as 
sandjack,  blackjack  and  post  oaks  are 
found  growing  on  the  hills  in  the  under 
story  of  second  growth  pine.  Where  fire 
has  been  excluded  for  a  period  of  years, 
these  scrub  oaks  are  found  in  solid  and 
mixed  stands.  In  the  numerous  small  stream 
and  stream  branches  that  drain  the  piney 
woods,  oaks,  such  as  water,  willow,  soiith- 
ern  red,  white  and  cow  or  swamp  chestnut 
oak,  are  found.  These  small  stream  bottoms 
constitute  roughly  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the   pine  area   and  are   of  paramount  im- 


Table    1.     Proximate  chemical  analyses  of  acorns  collected  on 
the   Kisatchie  National   Forest,   Louisiana. 


SPECIES  PROTEIN  FAT 

Sandjack 5.9  13.8 

Blackjack 5.1  5.6 

Post  oak 4.7  4.2 

White  oak 3.9  2.9 

Southern  red  oak 3.6  5.6 

Cow  oak 3.1  1.8 

Willow  oak 3.3  8.1 


CARBOHYDRATES 

NFE 

CRUDE    FIBER 

WATER 

PER 

CENT 

49.5 

14.9 

13.7 

50.4 

22.8 

13.7 

60.0 

14.3 

14.3 

57.1 

14.1 

19.5 

48.3 

26.6 

13.1 

58.9 

12.9 

21.3 

49.2 

21.4 

16.2 

2.2 
2.4 
2.5 

2.5 
2.8 
2.0 
1.8 


portance  to  wildlife.  Their  presence  fur- 
nishes wildlife  with  a  diversification  of 
habitat,  brushy  cover,  and  a  variety  of 
tree  and  shrub  foods.  The  hill  and  stream 
bottom  oaks  listed  above  are  those  being- 
observed  in  the  mast  production  study. 

The  investigation  was  begun  in  1950, 
and  it  is  planned  to  continue  the  yield 
measurements  until  a  reliable  picture  of 
high  and  low  mast  yields  is  obtained. 

Traps  have  been  placed  under  106  trees. 
From  the  trap  catches,  the  first  few  acorns 
fall  around  the  first  week  of  September 
and  reach  a  peak  in  fall  the  last  half  of 
October.  Following  this  there  is  a  gradual 
tapering  off,  and  by  the  last  half  of  January 
most  of  the  trees  are  usually  free  of  nuts. 

Not  all  acorns  that  reach  the  traps  or 
ground  are  sound.  Many  are  faulty  because 
of  acorn  weevils  or  fungus  growth.  Cutting- 
tests  were  run  on  a  series  of  acorns  in  1951 
to  determine  their  soundness.  For  the 
scrub  oak  sample,  sand  jacks  were  48  per 
cent,  blackjacks  34  per  cent  and  post  oaks 
81  per  cent  sound.  For  the  stream  bottom 
oaks,  water,  willow  and  southern  red  oak 
were  about  45  per  cent  sound,  while  white 
oak  and  water  oak  were  approximately  90 
per  cent  good. 

Acorns  for  the  various  species  differ  in 
size  and  v/eight.  From  sample  counts  of 
well  developed,  air  dried,  and  apparently 
sound  acorns  collected  on  the  Kisatchie 
National  Forest,  the  approximate  number 
of  acorns  per  pound  has  been  determined. 
For  the  scrub  oaks,  the  counts  showed 
about  350  sandjacks,  280  blackjacks  or 
230  post  oaks  in  a  pound.  For  the  stream 
bottom  oaks,  about  450  water  oaks,  120 
white  oaks  or  60  cow  oaks  weigh  a  pound. 
Although  production  figures  may  be  high 
for  some  species  with  small  acorns,  the 
pounds  of  mast  produced  may  be  actually 
no  greater  than  for  the  tree  that  produces 
fewer  but  larger  nuts.  Thus  a  white  oak 
yielding  2,000  apparently  sound,  well  de- 
veloped nuts  and  a  cow  oak  producing  but 
1,000  acorns  would  both  produce  about  16 
pounds  of  mast. 

For  the  three  seasons,  1950,  1951  and 
1952,  that  mast  measurements  have  been 
made,  1951  was  the  best  year.*  Individual 

*  Although  110  fisures  are  iiviiihihle  for  tho  lOiin 
mast    crop,    the    troii    cntcher   thus    fiir    mid    the    iiuui- 


her  of 

will  he  the  heaviest  acoi 

the   study   wns   initiated. 


the  trees  iudieate  tliat  thi; 
ast  produeiiig  year   sinet 


production  figures  given  below  are  for  that 
year.  Of  the  three  species  of  scrub  oak. 
sandjack  has  proved  the  best  producer, 
followed  by  blackjack  and  post  oak.  The 
best  sandjack  produced  about  5,500,  the 
best  blackjack  about  3,100,  and  the  best 
post  oak  about  1,500  nuts.  With  respect 
to  bole  measurements,  sandjacks  with  di- 
ameters over  6  inches,  blackjacks  over  8 
inches  and  post  oaks  over  5  inches  gave 
the  best  yields. 

Of  the  five  observed  species  of  oaks  that 
grow  in  and  fringe  the  piney  woods  stream 
bottoms,  water  oak  has  shown  best  yields. 
It  is  followed  by  willow,  white,  southern 
red  and  cow  oak.  The  acorn  yields  for 
individual  trees  were  as  follows:  water  oak, 
10,000;  willow  oak,  7,000;  white  oak, 
5,300;  southern  red,  5,000;  and  cow  oak, 
1,000.  Water  and  willow  oaks  with  bole 
measurements  over  9  inches  in  diameter 
gave  best  production.  Southern  red  oaks 
over  12  inches  and  white  and  cow  oaks 
over  15  inches  in  diameter  gave  best  yields. 

Generally,  the  oaks  under  observation  in 
the  stream  bottoms  have  out  jnoduced  the 
scrub  oaks  of  the  hills.  In  both  eases,  how- 
ever, the  larger  holed  trees  with  good 
crowns   have   produced    most   acorns. 

As  indicated  by  the  trap  catches,  the 
acorn  production  varies  from  year  to  year 
and  with  individual  trees.  Weather  may 
adversely  influence  yields.  A  damaging 
frost  when  the  oaks  are  flowering  in  the 
spring  will  ruin  a  nut  crop,  just  as  it  will 
a  fruit  tree  or  berry  crop.  Safely  past  the 
flowering  stage,  the  acorn  crop  can  still 
seemingly  be  hurt  by  drought  conditions. 
Apparently  severe  dry  weather  during  the 
growing  season  will  curtail  the  develop- 
ment and  setting  of  mature  acorns.  Of 
the  oaks  under  observation,  post,  white 
and  cow  oak  belong-  to  the  white  oak  group 
whose  acorns  mature  in  one  year.  Black- 
jack, southern  red,  water,  willow  and  sand- 
jack belong-  to  the  black  or  red  and  willow 
oak  group.  These  oaks  require  two  years 
to  mature  their  acorns.  Thus,  with  a  severe 
frost  during-  the  flowering  season,  the 
acorn  crop  for  the  white  oak  group  would 
be  damaged,  but  for  the  black  or  red  oak 
group  the  crop  for  the  following  year 
would  be  hurt.  Undoubtedly  several  other 


Acorns   of    the    Willow    Oak,   Qin-i-cus    ijlicllus. 
When    "pinoaks"    are    mentioned,    this    is    the 
species   most   usually    referred   to.    Very   valu- 
able  waterfowl    food    in   overflow   areas. 


Post  Oak,  QHe)-cus  stellata 


Water  Oak,  QueiTiis  niger 


Southern  Red  Oak,  Que  tens  falcata 


#• 


White    Oak,    Querciis   alha 


Swamp  Chestnut  Oak,  Quercus 
prinus 


Bluejack  Oak,  Querciis  iiicana 
Blackjack  Oak,  Quercus  murilandica 


^t^ 


less  conspicuous  but  relatively  important 
factors  are  involved  in  the  ultimate  ma- 
turing of  a  good  acorn  crop. 

As  this  investigation  continues,  a  more 
complete  picture  of  mast  production  for 
the  hill  oaks  and  the  stream  bottom  oaks 
in  the  pine  lands  is  being  pieced  together. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  study  to  determine 
what  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  mast 
yields  from  these  pineland  oaks  and  what 
species  best  serve  wildlife  by  the  produc- 
tion of  this  valuable  food.  The  study  was 
initiated  to  provide  sound  working  infor- 
mation for  the  game  manager  and  forester 
in  evaluating  and  handling  these  species 
in  timber  management  and  game  produc- 
tion. 

—THE  END 

.   .  .   Speckles  in  the  Sand 

(Concluded  from  Page  i) 

shoal.  The  fish  bored  seaward,  melting  off 
line  and  backing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Then 
it  veered  to  the  left  and  half-circled  back. 
This  allowed  me  to  yank  back  a  considerable 
amount  of  line. 

I  held  the  rod  tip  high  and  the  speckle 
broiled  at  the  surface,  then  bored  down 
again  into  the  deep  water.  It  fought  gamely 
for  better  than  ten  minutes  but  the  quiver- 
ing rod  tip  and  taut  line  took  quick  toll 
of  the  fish's  fury  and  determination.  Slowly 
its  strength  waned  and  after  a  few  addi- 
tional lunges  for  freedom  it  surrendered, 
a  sullen,  weary,  iridescent  mass  of  spots 
half-turned  on  its  side  as  I  beached  it  on 
the  wet  sand.  Its  gills  pumped  wearily  as  I 
slid  it  en  the  stringer  with  the  others  and 
eased  them  back  into  the  water. 

With  three  sea  trout  on  the  stringer 
for  inspiration  I  hastily  removed  the  man- 
gled crab  and  tied  on  a  fresh  one.  The 
tide  was  in  full  ebb  then  and  the  after- 
noon was  well  along. 

I  fished  the  second  crab  in  the  same 
manner,  stripping  in  line,  then  paying  it 
out,  letting  the  crab  rise  and  setle  to 
the  bottom  again.  A  full  half  hour  passed 
without  another  strike.  Reluctantly  I  called 
it  a  day  and  brought  the  line  in. 

After  I'd  retrieved  the  line,  I  snapped 
the  thread  which  bound  the  crab  to  the 
hook  and  it  wriggled  loose  in  my  palm. 
I  tossed  it  out  into  the  falling  tide.  Seconds 
after  it  hit  the  water  and  settled  there 
was  a  lashing  swirl  at  the  surface  which 
brought  a  smile  to  my  face.  If  I  had 
v.'aited  five  minutes  longer,  perhaps,  there 
would  have  been  another  speckle  giving  my 
rod  a  workout. 

But  that's  the  way  it  goes  with  big 
speckles.  The  spottiness  of  fishing  the  sand 
beaches  is  the  thing  which  makes  it  most 
inviting.  An  angler  can  get  all  the  volume 
he  wants  if  he  fishes  the  spotted  trout 
schools  from  a  boat.  But  when  he's  after 
quality,  he  does  better  when  he  quits  the 
schools  and  plays  hookey  along  the  coastal 
beaches  from  October  on.  For  that's  where 
he'll  find  big  speckles  laying  up  in  pot  holes 
or  cruising  along  the  sand. 

—THE  END 


Captain  Willie  P.  Richard 
District  7 

The  law  enforcement  division  of  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  lost 
one  of  its  most  highly  valued  officers  when 
Ranger  Captain  Willie  P.  Richard  of  Abbe- 
ville was  killed  May  9,  when  his  tractor 
overturned,  pinning  him  beneath  it.  Cap't. 
Richard  was  appointed  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment group  on  January  21,  195.3,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  most 
popular    of  his   division's   personnel. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Vernola 
Broussard  Richard,  and  two  children, 
Kathleen  and  Charles.  His  funeral  was 
held  May  10,  at  Abbeville. 

Although  he  was  one  of  the  youngest 
captains  in  the  Enforcement  Division, 
being  only  32,  Captain  Richard  had  made 
one  of  the  best  records  in  the  entire  corps 
in  his  efforts  to  rid  Louisiana  of  fish  and 
game  law  violators.  His  untimely  demise 
brought  sorrow  to  the  entire  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  as  well  as  to  his 
many  friends. 

—THE   END 

Do  You  Have  Your 
Fishing  License? 

Despite  all  the  publicity  given  to  the 
requirement  of  having  a  fishing  license, 
there  still  are  about  half-a-hundred  forget- 
ful people  per  week  caught  fishing  without 
the  proper  license. 
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there'll  be  DUCK  HUNTING 

at  Pass-a-Loutre  this  year! 


There  has  been  much  discussion  over 
the  years  on  how  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public 
hunting  area  could  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  so  it  would  benefit  the  greatest 
number  of  hunters.  This  area  is  unique 
in  that  it  cannot  be  reached  except  by 
water  or  air.  The  problem  of  getting  there 
makes  the  area  difficult  to  manage  and 
unattractive   to   many  hunters. 

Pass-a-Loutre  is  a  large  tract  of  land 
comprising  some  65,000  acres  lying  at  the 
head  of  the  river  between  Pass-a-Loutre  and 
South  Pass.  It  may  be  classed  as  a  fair 
duck  shooting  area  and  grades  from  good 
to  very  poor.  The  area  is  influenced  by 
extreme  tide,  fresh  and  brackish  conditions 
that  are  not  conducive  to  easy  management 
and  the  production  of  a  maximum  crop 
of  duck  foods. 

During  the  past  years,  very  little  man- 
agement has  been  carried  out  other  than 
planting  a  few  food  plants,  with  doubtful 
benefits.  Hunting  has  been  undertaken 
from  a  single  clubhouse  on  Dennis  Pass, 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  area. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  accommodations 
and  the  diificulty  in  reaching  the  area, 
hunting  has  been  somewhat  restricted,  and 
the  area  has  not  been  fully  utilized  by 
the  hunters. 

Plans  for  the  1954-55  hunting  season 
call  for  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  commission  to  obtain  fuller  utilization 
by  Louisiana's  hunters.  A  program  has 
been  formulated  that  will  not  only  give 
more    people    a    chance    to    hunt    but    will 


By  George  C.   Moore,  Chief 
Fish  and  Game  Division 

also  improve  the  habitat  so  that  better 
hunting  will  be  possible.  Plans  call  for 
gradual  improvement  over  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years,  which  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  fully  develop  the  entire  65,000 
acres. 

The  general  plans  for  developing  and 
utilizing  Pass-a-Loutre  are  outlined  below, 
and  more  details  on  when  and  how  to 
apply  for  hunting  privileges  will  be  given 
in  a  later  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist. 

Plans  call  for  the  construction  of  enough 
bunkhouses  near  ponds  to  accommodate 
50  hunters  per  hunt  during  the  forth- 
coming season.  These  bunkhouses  will  con- 
tain beds,  cooking  utensils,  water  supply, 
lights,  and  stoves  for  heating  and  cooking. 
No  towels  and  linens  will  be  furnished, 
however.  To  facilitate  hunting,  one  duck 
boat,  one  paddle,  one  pushpole,  and  18 
decoys  will  be  furnished  each  two  hunters. 
Blinds  will  be  assigned,  and  each  hunter 
will  be  required  to  paddle  to  his  blind 
from  the  bunkhouse. 

Hunting  will  be  done  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  and  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  each  week,  in  the  mornings  only.  Trans- 
portation will  be  furnished  from  Venice 
to  the  camp  and  back.  A  $2.00  fee  will 
be  charged  for  each  hunt. 

The  following  conditions  apply  j-egard- 
ing  hunting  on  Pass-a-Loutre : 

1)  Transportation  from  Venice  to  the 
hunting  ground  and  return  will  be  fur- 
nished. 


2)  Bed,  cooking  utensiles,  stove,  and 
lights  will   be  furnished,   but  no  linens. 

3)  One  duck  boat,  paddles,  and  decoys 
for  every  two  hunters  will  be  furnished. 

4)  Camps  and  blinds  will  be  assigned 
by  lottery. 

5)  Application  must  be  made  direct  to 
the  Commission  in  writing  for  each  hunt; 
the  names  will  be  drawn  by  lottery. 

6)  Applicants  may  apply  in  groups  not 
to  exceed  six,  but  each  person  must  be 
named. 

7)  Applications  may  be  transferred. 

8)  Each  hunt  will  last  two  days. 

9)  No  hunting  will  be  permitted  after 
12:00  Noon  each  day. 

10)  Applicants  may  apply  for  more 
than  one  hunt,  but  not  more  than  once 
each  week. 

11)  A  $2.00  fee  per  hunt  will  be 
charged  each  hunter. 

12)  All  hunters  will  be  required  to  sign 
an  agreement  releasing  the  commission 
from  responsibility  for  any  bodily  harm 
or  personal  loss,  and  agreeing  to  pay  for 
any  state  property  lost  or  destroyed. 

13)  The  opening  day  for  hunts  will  bs 
determined  later,  but  it  will  not  be  prior 
to  November  6. 

Remember  —  Do  not  make  application 
now.  Exact  details  will  be  carried  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Conservationist. 

—THE   END 
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Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commissior 


GOING,  GOING,  GONE!  This  is  the  status  of  the  Canada  Goose 
in  Louisiana  today  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  waterfowl  habitat  man- 
agement program  underway  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Flyvvay. 

January  inventories  over  the  past  five  years  show  that  the  Louisiana 
wintered  32,000  Canada  Geese  in  1950;  22,600  in  1951;  12,100  in  1952, 
and  only  5200  in  1954.  Statewide  inventory  figures  are  not  available 
for  Louisiana  prior  to  1950,  but  reliable  area  data  has  been  obtained. 
These  figures  show  that  only  20  years  ago  the  White  Lake  marshes  of 
southwest  Louisiana  wintered  40,000  Canadas.  At  the  same  time  the 
famous  Johnson  Bayou  region  of  Cameron  Parish  wintered  a  population 
in  excess  of  30,000.  Today  only  remnant  flocks  are  to  be  found  here  as 
well  as  at  Gum  Cove,  Mud  Lake,  the  Rockefeller  Refuge,  the  Lacassine 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Sabine  National  Refuge,  the  Mississippi 
River  bordering  northeast  Louisiana,  and  the  Delta  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  If  this  trend  continues,  and  it  most  certainly  will  unless  changes 
are  made  in  the  upper  Flyway  states,  our  Louisiana  Canada  Goose 
population  will  soon  be  virtually  extinct. 

Why  do  the  Canadas  no  longer  come  to  Louisiana  as  they  once  did? 
We  have  four  million  marshland  acres  in  Louisiana,  of  which  only  one 
million  have  been  utilized  by  Canadas.  The  range  is  almost  entirely 
wilderness,  and  half  of  it  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  national 
and  state  wildlife  refuges.  Even  the  remainder  is  situated  on  private 
lands  which  are  practically  ungunned  as  we  know  shooting  pressure 
today.  With  excellent  protection,  a  vast  range,  unlimited  natural  food 
and  water  sources,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  decline  of  our  Canada 
population  until  we  take  a  close  look  at  what's  going  on  up  the  flyway. 

North  of  Arkansas  we  find  that  a  series  of  rest  areas  have  been 
set  up  across  the  Mississippi  Flyway,  with  the  aim  of  holding  Canadas 
through  the  winter  primarily  for  harvest  purposes.  We  also  find  that 
these  areas  have  more  than  served  this  purpose  and  have  eff'ectively 
strangled  the  migration  of  Canada  Geese  to  their  ancestral  wintering 
grounds  in  Louisiana. 

The  normal  procedure  used  in  setting  up  one  of  these  areas  was  to 
release  a  small  decoy  flock  of  Canada  Geese,  and  then  provide  corn  or 
other  planted  crops  to  act  as  bait  to  hold  the  birds  in  the  vicinity.  This 
very  simple  maneuver  was  all  that  was  necessary.  Goose  populations 
have  mushroomed  around  these  harvest  refuges  while  corresponding 
population  declines  have  been  noted  on  the  natural  wintering  grounds 
of  Louisiana. 
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Cfaade 

By  Richard  K.  Yancey 


As  an  example,  we  find  a  small  but  highly  significant  3700-aci-e  area 
known  as  the  Horseshoe  Lake  State  Game  Refuge.  This  one  area  noiv 
stops  over  60'/,  of  total  Flytvay  popnlatiou  in  and  around  the  soKtheni 
tip  of  Illinois.  Corn  is  planted  within  this  area  to  feed  the  geese  upon 
arrival  in  the  fall,  and  once  it  has  been  used  additional  corn  is  hauled 
in  to  make  sure  that  the  birds  don't  leave  the  region.  This  is  truly  a 
refined  baiting  technique  which  has  proved  to  be  particularly  vicious  to 
the  honkers  that  are  attracted  to  Horseshoe,  but  nothing  can  be  done 
under  the  present  laws  because  it's  completely  legal.  As  a  result  of  this 
abnormal  situation,  54,000  Canadas  tvere  slaughtered  over  the  firing  lines 
which  surround  this  so-called  refuge  during  the  1953  season,  and  this 
does  not  include  the  30'/,  crippling  loss.  The  regular  January  inventory 
made  during  1954  revealed  the  presence  of  only  266,000  Canadas  in  the 
entire  Mississippi  Flyway. 

The  Horseshoe  Lake  flock  is  produced  largely  in  the  James  Bay 
breeding  grounds  and  are  decendants  of  the  same  Canadas  that  formerly 
wintered  in  scattered  flocks  along  the  Mississippi  River  bordering  north- 
east Louisiana  and  at  the  Delta  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  A  few  of 
these  Canadas  also  wintered  in  southwest  Louisiana,  but  the  Cameron 
Parish  population  was  largely  produced  in  the  Hudson  Bay  breeding 
grounds.  The  remnant  flocks  which  nov/  arrive  in  southwest  Louisiana 
travel  via  the  Sand  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  South  Dakota, 
across  the  Missouri  and  Red  River  Valleys  to  Cameron  Parish.  This 
portion  of  the  state  population  has  apparently  been  dried  up  by  goose 
refuge  development  in  western  Missouri,  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

In  addition  to  a  gross  alteration  in  the  flyway  distribution  pattern, 
great  changes  have  also  occurred  in  the  habits  of  the  Canadian  honkers. 
This  change  has  adversely  afi'ected  the  royal  sport  of  goose  hunting  as 
it  was  once  known,  thereby  greatly  reducing  the  quality  of  the  sport. 
Once  the  Canadian  Goose  was  considered  to  be  the  most  wary  of  water- 
fowl, and  bagging  even  one  from  a  sand  bar  pit  on  the  Mississippi  River 
or  a  blind  at  Johnson  Bayou  required  a  great  amount  of  luck  as  well 
as  skill.  From  all  acounts  the  Horseshoe  Lake  flock  now  has  been  prac- 
tically domesticated  through  frequent  human  contact  on  and  around  the 
refuge,  and  bagging  a  goose  here  requires  only  that  a  fair  pit  location 
be  rented  in  one  of  the  firing'  lines  surrounding  the  refuge.  The  geese 
apparently  haven't  understood  why  they  are  hand-fed  by  humans  inside, 
and  shot  by  people  at  every  available  opportunity  outside,  the  area. 

The  future  for  Louisiana's  Canada  Goose  flock  and  the  Flyway 
population  as  a  whole  is  black,  to  say  the  least.  Competition  is  already 
underway  for  these  birds  in  the  upper  Flyway  states,  and  it's  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  a  number  of  new  "Horseshoe  Lakes"  are  developed. 
Illinois  already  has  plans  to  establish  new  areas  along  the  same  lines, 
and  other  states  are  beginning  to  discuss  similar  plans. 

—THE  END 
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Ed  Corley  makes  with  the  facial  ex- 
pression while  hoisting  an  unwill- 
ing Spanish   mackerel  over  the  side. 


ick     at     the     dock,     everyone     watches     the 
tisfying     operation     of    unloading    the    fish. 


Joe  Gerache  holds  up  a  thirty  pound  plus 
jack  crevalle  taken  by  trolling  on  the  way 
back  in.  When  asked  to  hold  the  fish  up  for 
the  pix  he  quipped,  "If  it's  all  the  same  to 
you  I'd  just  as  soon  lie  down  there  beside 
him." 


During  the  boat  ride  out  to  Fouchon  the  fishermen 
took  turns  unraveling  a  monstrous  line  tangle  in 
one  of  the  rigs.  Here  Joe  holds  the  flashlight  while 
Reeder  and  Walker  do  the   honors  on  the   backlash. 


n 

A  long  distance  call  from  Grand  ( 
started  the  ball  rolling. 

"Grits,   if   you   still   want  to   make   t  * 
flare   fishing   trip,   be   here   by   five   ton 
row  afternoon." 

I  checked  the  calendar  and  'lowed  -i 
how  I'd  be  there,  barring  unforseen  flo,i 
and  famine,  and  pulled  into  the  yard  : 
Captain  Bob  Mitcheltree,  Grand  Isle, 
4 :30  the  following  day.  Bob  met  me 
the  door  and  filled  me  in  on  the  details  i 

"I've  got  three  fellows  from  Bat 
Rouge  and  a  couple  from  Vicksburg,  M 
issippi  coming  in  for  this  trip.  In  fi  i 
they're  overdue  right  now.  We  plan  ( 
leave  the  dock  about  six  and  run  dowii.|( 
the  Fouchon  Rigs.  We'll  flare  fish  ui 
we're  tired,  sleep  a  few  hours  on  dec 
and  then  troll  for  mackerel  in  the  mo| 
ing,"  he  explained.  ; 

With  the  advent  of  the  offshore  oil  p  t 
forms  off'  Louisiana's  coast,  a  new  brit 
of  fishing  has  evolved.  Thousands  of  t 
congregate  beneath  these  structures,  ii 
reasons  best  know  to  the  fish.  An  i 
shoot  of  this  rig  fishing  which  has  i 
veloped    in    recent    years    is    flare    fishi , 


by    Claude* 


iting  artificial  lures  with  light  tackle  for 
\  bluefish  attracted  to  the  burning  flares. 
twas  this   I  had  come  for. 

i.  station  wagon  pulled  into  the  drive 
1  I  met  Ed  Corley,  Frank  Walker,  and 
in  Rceder,  all  of  Baton  Rouge;  and  Joe 
i'ache  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Messina,  of  Vicks- 
ng,  Mississippi.  The  pictures  on  these 
liies  tell  the  story  of  the  trip.  We  an- 
h'ed  in  the  light  of  the  flares  and  caught 
re  bluefish,  on  fresh  water  casting 
a;le,  than  any  fisherman  has  a  right  to 
}ect.  One  word  of  advice — take  an  over- 
3ply  of  lures  when  you  make  one  of 
h;e  trips.  The  favorite  ones  are  Dixie 
pju  series,  Super  Dudes,  Mister  Champ 
pans,  and  Fisherman's  Favorite,  but  it 
,';  actually  hard  to  find  a  plug  they 
'•iildn't  take. 

"his  phase  of  Pelican  State  angling  is 
€bming  more  and  more  important,  and 
it  of  the  chai'ter  boats  at  Grand  Isle 
I  Empire  will  handle  flare  fishing  trips. 
L  :alm  sea  is  one  of  the  necessary  in- 
rlients  for  a  successful  trip  of  this  kind, 
I  when  you  catch  the  blues  running 
ift  you  will  never  forget  the  experience. 


By   the    light   of   the 
blue    comes   sailing 
over. 


flare   a 
up   and 


The  captain  supervises  the 
ing  of  ice  as  the  party  gets 
shove  off  into  the  fading  tv>/ 


load- 
set  to 
ilight. 


I 


From  out  of  the  depths.  ...  In  the  excitement 
of  unhooking  a  fish  Reeder  kicked  his  rod 
overboard.  Since  the  plug  was  still  in  the 
blue's  mouth  he  was  able  to  pull  in  all  of  his 
line  and  retrieve  the  tackle.  That  relieved 
look  was  from  finding  that  the  end  of  the 
line  was  tied   to  the   reel   spool. 


A    tub    of    blues.    The    bluefish     is    a    terrific 

battler    and,     in    addition,    holds    up     his    end 

in  the  frying  pan. 


This  mill}  nf  FiitKi'  l/i 
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Fishing  lakes  come  and  fishing  lakes  go, 
but  False  River  just  keeps  rollin'  along. 
Figuratively  speaking,  that  is,  since  many 
a  year  has  gone  by  since  this  body  of  water 
was  a  "river"  in  fact.  Year  after  year, 
however,  the  poundage  of  fish  taken  here 
will  probably  excel  any  other  single  lake 
in  Louisiana.  Cycles  it  does  have,  but  when 
angling  for  one  species  begins  to  drop 
off,  the  success  rate  for  other  kinds  almost 
always  increases  proportionately. 

Originally  known  as  Fausse  Rivet-,  False 
River  is  located  in  a  parish  which  is  es- 
pecially fortunate  in  its  wildlife  resources, 
Pointe  Coupee.  The  lake  forms  an  almost 
perfect  horseshoe,  with  ends  pointing  east- 


ward toward  the  Mississippi  River  of  which 
it  was  once  a  part.  It  is  one  of  the  numer- 
ous oxbow  lakes  which  characterize  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
separated  from  this  Father-of-the-Waters 
back  in  the  17th  century  when  the  River 
broke  across  the  narrow  part  of  the  loop. 
Since  that  time  a  thriving  population 
has  grown  up  around  the  entire  25  mile 
shoreline.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  lake 
is  the  town  of  New  Roads,  county  seat 
of  Pointe  Coupee.  A  hardtopped  road  now 
completely  encircles  the  lake,  with  that 
portion  on  the  "island"  side  being  black- 
topped  within  the  past  year.  To  realize 
what  a  tremendous  part  False  River  plays 


in  the  recreational  picture  of  this  part  of 
the  state  you  need  only  to  make  the  drive 
around  the  lake.  Mile  after  mile  you  will 
find  an  unbroken  succession  of  camps,  boat 
docks,  and  fishing  piers.  During  most 
months  of  the  year  you  will  never  be  out 
of  sight  of  boatloads  of  fishermen  plugging 
the  shoreline  or  tied  up  to  the  bream  holes. 
Literally  hundreds  of  private  camps,  in 
addition  to  the  public  resorts  which  we 
are  listing  in  this  article,  surround  the 
lake. 

Being  only  a  short  25  miles  from  Baton 
Rouge,  False  River  draws  a  large  part  of 
its  clientele  from  the  capital  city.  The  Baton 
Rouge    Sportsmen's    League    holds   an   an- 
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Fishing   the    New    Roads   bank,  with   the   church   and   water  tower 
background. 


The  bream  flats  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  A  tremendous 
run  of  shellcrackers  occurs  on  these  shell  beds  each  spring, 
and    often    more   than    half   a    hundred    boats    converge   there. 


nual  two-day  fishing  lodeo  here,  which 
often  attracts  more  than  a  thousand  par- 
ticipants. The  Esso  Boosters  Club  also  has 
an  annual  fishing  contest  on  False  River, 
as  does  the  Pointe  Coupee  Sportsmen';; 
Association.  Many  people  from  Baton 
Rouge,  Opelousas,  and  other  surrounding- 
towns  have  summer  homes  and  camps  on 
the  lake.  Indeed,  quite  a  number  have 
built  permanent  homes  there,  from  which 
they  commute  daily  to  work.  The  rsstful 
waters  and  shady  shorelines  of  False  River 
are  appealing  to  more  and  more  people  who 
would  like  to  forsake  the  hustle  and  bustle, 
the  heat  and  pressure  of  city  life. 

But  how  is  the  FISHING?  Yes,  indeed, 
we  knew  you'd  come  around  to  that. 
Despite  the  fact  that  many  people  love 
this  body  of  water  for  the  peace  and  coo'- 
ness  it  affords,  this  series  of  articles  is 
primarily  designed  to  point  out  the  fishing- 
spots  of  the  Pelican  State.  Fish?  This  lake 
has  plenty  of  'em!  Catching  fish?  That 
could  be  something  else  again.  Let's  take 
bass  first.  The  False  River  bass  fishermen 
wouldn't  trade  the  "Big  Horseshoe"  for 
any  other  fishing  hole,  here  or  anywhere 
else.  Take  the  guys  like  J.  B.  Esnard, 
Elridge  Downey,  Chubby  Vignes,  Chock 
Roy,  and  Camile  Rome — they  can  back 
up  their  claims  as  to  the  productivity  of 
False  River  with  fish  on  the  stringer. 

Then  there  are  other  people.  Take  me, 
for  instance !  There  may  be  a  worse  False 
River  bass  fisherman  than  I  am,  but  I'll 
do  'till  he  comes  along.  It's  not  that  I 
haven't  caught  bass  there,  'cause  I  have. 
But  if  the  unproductive  casts  I've  lashed 
that  water  with  were  laid  end  to  end  they'd 
reach  quite  a  distance.  There  have  b^en 
exceptions,  of  course.  Take  the  morning 
the  wife  and  I  fished  out  of  Hilbert's.  We 
got  a  late  start,  and   by  the  time  we  left 


the  boat  dock  the  sun  had  been  up  an 
hour  or  so.  We  started  fishing-  immediately, 
moving  toward  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 
A  brisk  wind  was  out  of  the  southeast, 
£0  we  moved  from  one  telephone  pole  to 
another,  tying  up  to  each  and  fishing-  the 
area  within  casting  distance.  Incidentally, 
this  line  of  telephone  poles  is  far  above 
the  water  line  now  that  the  lake  has  been 
lowered,  but  more  of  that  later.  The  fish 
were  in  a  cooperative  mood  when  we 
started  chunking  Helldivers  at  them,  and 
within  a  couple  of  hours  we  had  a  heavy 
stringer.  Included  were  some  real  braggin' 
bass — the  kind  that  dress  up  the  string. 
That  was  one  time,  and  I'll  spare  you  the 
.'■-orry  details  of  many  other  trips.  Yeah, 
I  know  that  some  people  couldn't  catch 
fish  in  a  hatchery. 

Until  the  late  1940's  the  water  level  of 
False  River  fluctuated  widely.  At  times  of 
high  water  Bayou  Sere,  leading  off  from 
the  south  end  of  the  lake,  had  a  consider- 
able flow  for  some  weeks.  During  this  period 
some  phenomenal  catches  of  bass  were 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Burnt  Bridge, 
,=panning  Bayou  Sere.  Along  about  1947 
a  canal  was  dug-  at  the  Lighthouse,  drain- 
ing False  River  to  the  westward  into 
Bayou  Gross  Tete  and  lowering  the  mean 
level  of  the  lake  about  three  feet.  Since 
that  time  the  vast  beds  of  coontail,  which 
were  the  favorite  fishing-  spots  of  many 
anglers,  have  disappeared.  Some  people 
attribute  the  disappearance  to  this  lower- 
ing of  the  lake,  while  others  beleive  the 
hurricane  of  1947  was  the  villian. 

One  definite  result  of  the  lowering  of 
tht  level  was  a  relocation  of  the  fish 
populations.  The  entire  underwater  picture 
was  changed.  Fish  were  not  found  where 
fish  had  been  found  before,  and  new  hot 
spots  cropped  up.  Fishermen  found  it 
necessary    to    "learn    the    lake"    all    over 
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The     Lighthouse,    located    just    south     on    the 

middle   of   the   horseshoe   on   the   west   side,   is 

the   scene  of  much   activity. 
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CAMP 

OWNER 

MAILING  ADDRESS 

BEN  JARREAU  CAMP 

BIZETTE  CAMP 

BONAVENTURE  BOAT  LANDING 

Lawrence  Bizette 

New  Roads,  La 

CASA  LOMA                     

Mike  Didier 

DAGO  FISHING  PIER 

DAVID  AND  OLINDE  CAMP 

HUBERT'S  FISHING  AND  TOURIST 
CAMP 

J.  C.  Hubert 

ISLAND  QUEEN 

JARREAU'S  CAMP 

LIGHTHOUSE  FISHING  PIER 

MAYOR'S  BAR 

POP'S  BAR 

SHADY  NOOK 

Mix,  La :   .. 

TROPICAL  GARDENS 

B.  P.  Potts 

Box  364,  New  Roads,  La 

Many  people  take  advantage  of  the  shade 
around  the  Island  Queen  camp  on  the  east 
side  to  hold  picnics  and  barbecues.  Here 
Vernon  Lacour,  of  Opelousas,  does  the  honors 
on   barbecued  chicken. 


A  goodly  portion  of  the   False   River  anglers  are  of  the  fairer  sex.  The  big  one  these  two 
ladies  are  working  on   proved  to  be  a  carp. 


again.  For  a  majority  this  education  took 
several  years.  Now  that  they  are  learning- 
how  and  where  to  fish  again,  fishing  in 
False  River  is  "getting  better". 

One  of  the  favorite,  and  one  of  the 
most  effective,  methods  of  bass  fishing 
there  is  fishing  around  the  numerous  piers, 
boat  docks,  boat  houses,  and  old  pilings. 
Some  people  say  that  this  is  like  fishing 
in  the  middle  of  town;  others  say  that 
it  makes  no  difference  as  long  as  the  fish 
are  there.  You  pays  your  money  and  you 
takes  your  choice! 

False  River  bream  fishing  varies  from 
good  to  tremendous.  There  is  seldom  a 
time  throughout  the  year  when  the  good 
fisherman  cannot  take  a  mess  of  these 
fighting,  tasty  panfish.  At  times  any  novice 


can  almost  literally  load  the  boat.  Not 
two  months  ago  the  game  rangers  picked 
up  a  pair  of  Florida  fishermen  on  False 
River  with  more  than  500  bream  in  their 
possession.  This  example  is  not  intended 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  quality  of 
fishing  in  Florida — not  much,  it  isn't.  It 
does  emphasize  the  production  on  the  Big 
Horseshoe. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  bream  fishing 
here  is  the  annual  run  of  shellcrackers. 
For  several  weeks  each  spring  these  big 
fellows  gather  in  concentrations  and  hit 
red  wigglers  with  abandon.  The  biggest 
gathering  occurs  near  the  middle  of  the 
lake  opposite  New  Roads.  Often  there  are 
more  than  fifty  boats  surrounding  this 
area,    all    catching    fish.    During    this    run 


one-pound  fish  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

False  River  was  once  noted  for  the  extra 
large  crappies  caught  there,  but  fishing 
for  these  slab-sides  has  fallen  off  in  recent 
years.  Residents  in  the  area  say  the  past 
year  has  seen  some  improvement,  however, 
so  white  perch  or  sac-a-lait  may  return 
to  their  former  prominence. 

Other  species  of  fish  which  False  River 
plays  host  to  in  abundance  are  catfish, 
buffalo,  gaspergou,  choupique,  carp,  gars, 
and  shad.  Many  are  the  bass  fishermen  who 
have  tied  into  a  big  'gou.  Invariably,  they 
believe  for  a  few  heart-stopping  moments 
that  they  have  the  grand-daddy  of  'em 
all — then  old  "bugle-mouth"  shows  up. 
Even  then,  all  is  not  for  naught,  for  the 
gaspergou   is  preferred  by  many  when  it 
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comes  to  eatin'  time.  They  put  up  a  good 
scrap  on  light  tackle,  even  though  not  as 
spectacular  as  a  bass,  so  what  more  can 
you  ask  of  a  fish? 

Boating  enthusiasts  find  False  River 
heaven  sent.  It  is  the  only  body  of  water 
for  miles  which  is  at  the  same  time  easily 
accessible  and  large  enough  for  powerful 
inboards  and  outboards.  For  the  most  part 
these  speed  merchants  stick  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  Lake  as  they  should,  but  now 
and  then  one  rouses  the  ire  of  fishermen 
by  running  too  close  to  shore.  The  Baton 
Rouge  Boat  Club  sponsors  official  races 
each  year  which  attract  thousands  of  spec- 


tators. Water  skiing  is  another  fast  grow- 
ing sport  which  has  invaded  the  Horseshoe 
in  the  past  few  years. 

False  River  is  tremendously  important  to 
the  economy  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  and 
it  is  destined  to  become  more  so.  Fisher- 
men, camp  owners,  boating  enthusiasts, 
and  recreation  seekers  pour  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  into  the  trade  channels 
of  the  area.  This  flow  of  wealth  is  split 
many  ways — boat  rental,  bait,  ice,  gas  and 
oil,  lodging,  transportation,  guide  service, 
food,  sporting  goods,  and  many  others. 
With  the  continued  growth  of  the  capital 
city  of  Baton   Rouge  and  the  other  towns 


in  the  area  we  can  look  for  more  and  more 
people  to  take  advantage  of  False  River. 
It  is  conveniently  located  on  State  High- 
way 93  only  25  miles  from  the  capital  city. 
It  is  productive,  but  it  needs  additional  fa- 
cilities for  the  recreation  seeker.  Fishermen 
in  these  parts  have  a  saying  that  "when 
the  water's  too  high  and  muddy  every- 
where else,  and  the  wind's  too  strong,  we 
go  to  False  River."  This  lake  seldom  gets 
too  roily  to  catch  fish,  regardless  of  the 
wind  direction,  and  there's  always  a  lee 
shoreline  on  the  "Big  Horseshoe". 

—THE   END 


AM  eyes — except  those  of  the  proud  fisher- 
j  man — on  the  scales.  Tommy  Lang  had  just 
[  cause  to  gloat  over  this  one  since  it  took  one 
I  of  the   top    prizes    in    the    1954    rodeo. 

[  Photo    h<j   Uurteij   Cumpbell. 


Tropical    Gardens,    fishing    camp    located 


Swimming,  boating,  and  water  skiing  vie  with 
fishing  and  just  plain  loafin'  as  favorite  False 
1  River   pastimes. 


OMMISSION 


APRIL   27,    1954,   MEETING 

The  resignation  of  Col.  V.  E.  Smith, 
chief  of  the  Enforcement  Division,  was 
accepted  by  the  Commission  to  become 
effective  May  15,  1964. 

Leander  Perez,  district  attorney  from 
Plaquemines  Parish,  spoke  at  length  on 
tidelands  and  state  boundaries,  stressing 
the  importance  of  the  state  agency  which 
issues  permits  for  geophysical  development. 

An  agreement  between  the  Commission 
and  the  Louisiana  State  University  for  the 
publication  of  a  book  on  Louisiana  birds 
was  read,  ratified,  and  approved.  Mr. 
George  Lowery,  according  to  the  board, 
will  be  paid  $2,500  for  the  manuscript  and 
illustrations  in  the  book,  "An  Introduction 
to  the  Bird  Life  of  Louisiana". 

The  work  of  the  firm,  J.  J.  Krebs  and 
Sons,  was  outlined  relative  to  the  survey- 
ing of  oyster  leases. 

James  N.  McConnell,  chief  of  the  Oys- 
ters and  Water  Bottoms  Division,  was 
instructed  to  proceed  with  a  proposal 
which  will  supply  fresh  water  to  oyster 
reefs  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Black  Lake  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club  was  granted  a  permit  to  breed  quail 
and    pheasants   for    club    shooting. 

Closing  of  Nine-Mile  Bayou  to  trawling 
was  discussed,  but  action  was  deferred. 

MAY    18,    1954,    SPECIAL    MEETING    IN 
BATON    ROUGE 

The  group  convened  to  consider  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation. 

A  measure  to  "outlaw"  the  wood  ibis 
was  rejected  by  unanimous  Commission 
vote,  since  ;;he  bird  was  confused  with  the 
white    ibis. 

A  recommended  trapping  season  by  the 
federation  was  in  conflict  with  a  bill 
sponsored  by  the  Commission.  No  action 
was  taken. 


A  resolution  urging  more  stringent 
stream  pollution  measures  was  given  con- 
sideration, without  action,  since  "I  think 
we  are  doing  this  job  (of  enforcing  the 
present  laws  with  our  present  stafl'  of 
trained  personnel)",  said  Commission 
Chairman  A.   C.   Glassell. 

Funds  collected  by  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries should  go  to  the  Commission  account 
instead  of  the  general  fund,  pointed  out 
the  federation  in  another  resolution.  The 
present  setup  (fees  going  into  the  con- 
servation fund)  was  deemed  adequate  "at 
the  present   time"   by  the   state   agency. 

Proposing  that  hunters  under  16  not  be 
required  to  buy  a  hunting  license,  the 
federation  was  told  that  such  a  bill  would 
be   introduced   by  the    Commission. 

A  measure  providing  jail  sentences  for 
night  hunters  was  turned  over  to  the 
Federation  for  sponsoring  after  the  group 
agreed  that  'it  was  a  good  resolution'. 

The  resolution  asking  for  uniform  penal- 
ties for  game  law  violations  was  given  con- 
sideration, and  the  Federation  was  advised 
that  the  resolution  should  be  circulated 
to    the   judiciary. 

A  resolution  commending  the  enforce- 
ment division  was  accepted  by  the  seven- 
member  agency  with  gratitude. 

The  Federation  proposed,  in  resolution 
form,  that  the  Commission  acquire  lands 
l)y  buying  or  leasing  for  the  establishment 
of  public  shooting  grounds.  The  present 
system  of  setting  up  such  grounds  was 
deemed  satisfactory. 

The  federation's  resolution  to  permit 
hunting  and  fishing  on  stat  lands,  where 
and  whenever  possible,  was  given  approval 
by  the  board. 

The  Commission  agreed  to  sponsor  legis- 
lation which  would  permit  skin  diving  in 
saltwater,  using  .standard  underwater 
equipment. 

Urging  that  a  study  be  made  on  the 
damage  ants  are  causing  to  young  rabbits 


was  referred  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Divi- 
sion. 

Discussion  on  recommending  a  split 
season  on  ducks  followed.  The  federation 
also  wanted  a  bag  limit  of  eight,  including 
two  wood  ducks,  and  the  group  agreed 
to  request  a  larger  bag  for   1954-55. 

Legislation  permitting  the  hunting  of 
'coons  at  night  and  with  lights,  dogs,  and 
guns,  by  two  or  more  hunters  with  side- 
arms  and  one  rifle  (.22  caliber),  was 
referred  to  the  federation  for  sponsoring. 

The  Commission  approved  a  bill  setting 
the  closed  season  on  shrimp  in  inside 
waters  from  Jaunary  1  to  March  31, 
inclusive,  and  from  July  1  to  the  second 
Monday  in  August,  with  a  provision  that 
only  40-count  shrimp  may  be  caught  in 
closed  season,  with  no  count  in  open  season. 

The  board  also  endorsed  a  measure 
which  establishes  the  coastal  boundaries 
(Tidelands  Act)    of  Louisiana. 

Director  Young  was  given  a  unanimous 
vote  of  confidence  (by  roll  call),  assuring 
him  that  "this  policy-making  board  has 
been  and  is  now  in  full  accord  with  all 
his  actions". 

MAY  25,  1954,  MEETING 

Following  roll  call  of  the  members,  it 
was  announced  that  a  quorum  was  not  in 
attendance,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed   until    June    22,    1954. 


WHO  EATS   FISH? 

Some  of  the  countries  that  lead  as  fish 
producers  are  among  the  world's  poorest 
fish  eaters.  This  is  how  they  compare,  on 
a  per  capita  consumption  basis: 

Japan    83.3  lbs. 

Iceland     63.3  lbs. 

Norway    46.7  lbs. 

Denmark 35.9  lbs. 

United  Kingdom  29.9  lbs. 

Belgium   21.6  lbs. 

Portugal  20.5  lbs. 

Germany    = 19.8  lbs. 

Holland    17.9  lbs. 

France    _ -   14.8  lbs. 

Canada  13.7  lbs. 

Italy   12.6  lbs. 

U.  S 11.1  lbs. 

China 6.0  lbs. 


Short    Snorts 

The  male  moth  will  often  starve  to  death 
from  grief  when  his  mate  is  caught  in  a 
trap. 

The  western  horned  owl  prefers  skunks 
as  food.  It  has  also  been  known  to  carry 
off  night-prowling  housecats. 

Often  the  following  simple,  old-fashioned 
remedy  will  relieve  a  headache.  Simply 
burn  a  piece  of  cotton  string  and  inhale 
the  fumes. 
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LOUISIANA    VS.    WISCONSIN 

New    Orleans 
The    writer    has    just    returned    from    a 
lengthy    visit    to    Wisconsin.     While    there, 
I    did    a    little    fishing    and    attended    the 
annual  "Sportsman   Show"  in   Milwaukee. 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Depart- 
ment had  some  excellent  exhibits  at  this 
show,  and  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with,  the  work  they  are  doing  for  the 
poor  fisherman.  Believe  me,  our  people 
don't  appreciate  what  poor  fishing  is,  and 
I  am  sure  that  a  view  of  what  the  angler 
goes  through  in  the  "Land  of  Lakes"  to 
take  a  few  fish  would  make  better  con- 
servationists   of   them    all. 

— J.   Hampden  White,  Jr. 

/  feel  as  you  do,  that  we  are  indeed  for- 
tunate here  in  Louisiana  to  have  such  ex- 
cellent fishing.  Actually,  I  think  that  we 
are  just  a  wee  bit  spoiled,  and  it  takes 
a  trip  such  as  yours  to  make  us  appreci- 
ate ivhat  ive  have.  — C.  H.  G. 

POLLUTION 

Lake  Charles 
Am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Lake 
Charles  America)!  Press  (describing  the 
hundreds  of  dead  fish  lying  in  North 
Calcasieu  River).  The  sight  of  this  wanton, 
wilful,  and  wasteful  killing  of  one  of  our 
most  valuable  natural  resources  made  my 
blcod  boil ;  and  I  am  sure  the  same  reac- 
tion surged  through  every  red-blooded 
sportsman    who    saw    the    picture. 

We  who  have  lived  near  and  fished  in 
this  Calcasieu  River  watershed  know 
where  the  pollution  oi-iginated.  We  also 
know  that  this  negligent  practice  could  be 
stopped,  so  that  our  beloved  Calcasieu 
would  once  again  become  the  finest  fresh 
■water  fishing  stream  in  the  state. 
!  —Dr.  J.  A.  Crawford 

',  The  fish  mortality  referred  to  in  your 
\lett.er  and  in  the  neivspaper  article  was 
^reported  to  this  office  in  time  to  allow  a 
',thorough  study   of  the   kill   to   be  made.   It 


is  my  belief  that  industrial  waste  pollu- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fish  mor- 
tality that  occurred  in  the  Calcasieu  River. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that 
illegal  fishing  methods  were  responsible 
for  the  fish  mortality.  I  think  that  either 
dynamite  or  a  fish  poison  was  used  in  the 
Calcasieu  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Reed's 
bridge,  and  that  the  fish  that  were  found 
floating  and  in  distress  were  those  that 
were  injured  or  poisoned,  ivhatever  the 
case    may    be. 

I  do  knoiv  that  the  fish  did  not  die  from 
a  lack  of  dissolved  oxygen,  tvhich  is,  as 
far  as  I  knoiv,  the  oidy  cause  of  fish  mor- 
tality that  could  be  brought  about  by  or- 
ganic materials  put  into  the  river  many 
miles    upstream. 

I  have  asked  the  enforcement  division 
of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
and  other  interested  persons  in  the  Calca- 
sieu Basin  area  to  make  every  effort  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  dynamiting  or  poisoning  of 
these  fish. 

—Frank    J.    Coogan,    Chief 

Division   of  Research   and 

Statistics 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Bossier    City 
Just   received   my   May-June  copy  of  the 
Conservationist.     You    request   me   to   fill 
questionnarie  on  Pages  16  and  17. 

Well,  although  I'm  100 '/J  in  favor  of 
your  having  the  information,  both  my  wife 
and  I  concur  in  the  opinion  that  we  just 
can't  aff'ord  to  lose  the  four  pages  from 
the  magazine.  You  see,  although  we've 
only  received  four  copies  to  date,  we've 
agreed  to  keep  all  copies  intact.  We  just 
can't  bring  ourselves  to  mutilate  a  copy. 
—P.    B.    Harper 

Anyone  who  ivishes  to  participate  in  this 
survey  but  who,  like  Mr.  Harper,  does 
not  wish  to  mutilate  his  magazine,  may 
write  to:  Mr.  Charles  R.  Shaw,  P.  O.  Box 


fi055.    University   Station,    Baton    Rouge   3, 
for  a   copy   of   the   questionnaire. 

—C.  H.  G. 

BOUQUET 

Reeves,  La. 
Please  send  me  the  Conservationist.  I 
think  it  is  tops.  That  goes  for  the  entire 
conservation  department.  You  are  making- 
rapid  strides  in  the  right  direction.  Keep 
up   the   good   work. 

— Lowell    Baggett 

REBUTTAL 

Grand    Isle 

Reference  is  made  to  an  item  from  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  Paul  Kalman's 
column,  which  you  carried  in  your  Novem- 
ber "What  They're  Saying"  section.  It 
concerned  a  sign  erected  by  my  husband 
which  contained  the  slogan,  "The  South'.s 
Most  Famous  Fisherman,"  and  it  brought 
to  mind  another  incident  which  your  read- 
ers might  enjoy. 

Grand  Isle  charter  boat  captains  le- 
turning  from  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  re- 
cently were  chuckling  over  the  battle  of 
signs  going  on  between  certain  breweries. 

It  is  understood  that  the  contest  began 
when  one  company  started  a  tremendous 
campaign  proclaiming  its  product  to  be 
"the  best  beer  in  town."  In  retaliation  to 
this  modest  statement,  a  competing  firm 
muscling  in  from  the  outside  advertised  to 
its  prospective  customers  flatly  that  it 
brews  "the  best  beer  served  anywhere." 

With  additional  breweries  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  going  up  in  the  New  Or- 
leans area  every  year,  there's  no  telling 
where  or  how  the  thing  will  end  as  every- 
body continues  the  long,  mad  scramble  for 
the  beer  business.  It  certainly  will  be  a 
far  cry  from  the  old  days  when  it  was 
necessary  to  dodge  down  an  alley  so  the 
neighbors  couldn't  see  a  respectable  fellow 
on  his  way  to  quench  his  thirst  and  pick 
up    a   free   lunch   to   boot  1 

— Jan   Sebastian 
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Field  Facts 


Devoted  to  Field  Reports  from  Our  Seven  Biological  Districts. 


DISTRICT   I. 

Supervisor:    Ray   Rogers,    Minden 

Forty  deer  were  released  in  Webster 
Parish  and  12  in  Bienville  Parish  recently. 
About  one-half  were  bucks,  all  were 
trapped  on  Red  Dirt  Game  Management 
Area  in  Natchitoches  Parish. 

A  wood  duck  nesting  box  study  is  be- 
ing conducted  on  Bistineau  and  Corney 
lakes.  The  boxes,  35  in  number,  are 
checked  once  a  month  March  through  June. 
On  Bistineau  we  have  had  better  than 
50  9c  usage  this  year.  Of  this  number,  only 
one  known  hatch  of  11  eggs  has  occurred. 
The  others  have  been  destroyed  by  chicken 
snakes. 

Two-foot  bands  of  sheet  metal  have  been 
placed  around  the  trees  to  stop  snakes, 
but  without  success.  We  have  also  tried 
some  round  metal-type  boxes,  but  the 
snakes  have  conquered  these,  too. 

Two  dove  call  counts  are  made  each 
month  May  through  August.  The  routes 
are  located  in  Webster,  Claiborne,  and 
Bienville  parishes.  These  counts  are 
statrted  V2  hour  before  sun-up  and  last 
about  two  hours.  The  distance  covered  is 
about  20  miles  per  route.  Areas  chosen  are 
good  dove  nesting  territory  and  unsally 
run  along  gravel  roads.  The  information 
collected  will  give  a  good  indication  as 
to  whether  our  breeding  dove  population 
is  high  or  low  for  the  respective  year. 

Squirrel  census  strips  have  been  located 
in  Bienville  and  Webster  parishes,  and  a 
census  will  bo  made  each  month  during  the 
year.  This  will  help  us  determine  some- 
thing about  the  earring  capacity  of  cer- 
tain timber  types  as  well  as  effects  of 
hunting  on  the  squirrel  population. 

Bossier  Parish  has  some  of  the  best 
Lespedeza  bicolor  borders  to  be  found  in 
north  Louisiana.  These  plantings  are  de- 
signed primarily  for  quail;  however,  other 
wildlife  benefit  from  them  also.  Anyone 
interested  in  getting  some  for  his  farm 
can  do  so  without  cost. 

Same  preliminary  work  has  been  done 
on  the  Bayou  Bodcau  area  in  Bossier  and 
Webster  parishes.  This  bottom  could  be- 
come one  of  the  best  waterfowl  shooting 
areas  in  Louisiana.  It  is  believed  proper 
water  control  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

DISTRICT  II. 

Supervisor:  Raymond  Moody,  West  Monroe 

During  May,  1954  work  in  District  II 
went  along  as  outlined  in  the  work  pro- 
gram for  the  month.  Activities  were  some- 
•vliat  more  varied  than   usual. 


Of  particular  interest  to  sportsmen  of 
this  area  are  plans  to  acquire  lands  for 
public  shooting  areas  for  waterfowl.  Two 
such  areas  were  examined  in  cooperation 
with  Mr.  Carroll  Perkins,  land  acquisition 
agent  for  the  Fish  and  Game  Division,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Yancy,  Study  Leader  of  the 
waterfowl  study.  Mr.  J.  S.  McWilliams, 
forester  for  United  Gas  Corporation,  acted 
as  host  and  guide  on  an  inspection  tour 
of  a  tract  of  land  under  consideration  in 
Richland  Parish.  This  tract,  which  belongs 
to  United  Gas  Corporation,  is  located  east 
of  Bayou  Lafourche  and  south  of  High- 
way #80.  The  other  area  which  was  in- 
spected lies  about  a  mile  south  of  Wham 
Brake  and  is  known  locally  as  Little 
Marshy  Boeuf.  Both  areas  have  potentiali- 
ties as  waterfowl  shooting  areas  of  proven 
management  practices  are  applied  to  them. 

Another  area  in  Morehouse  Parish  was 
examined  for  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing said  area  for  a  waterfowl  public  shoot- 
ing ground.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Bonita 
with  Ranger  Captain  Edmond  Smith, 
Ranger  Dan  Mayo,  Deputy  Kinchen,  Fed- 
eral Agent  Dick  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Harp, 
prior  to  the  ground  inspection.  After  the 
discussion  and  map  orientation,  a  wild  jeep 
ride  was  taken  through  the  swamps  with 
Ranger  Dan  Mayo  at  the  wheel.  We  got 
a  fish's  eye  view  of  the  area,  and  it  looks 
good.  If  Dan  reads  this,  I  want  him  to 
know  that  we  really  enjoyed  that  jeep  ride, 
but  if  anyone  else  wants  to  inspect  the 
area,  I  will  point  it  out  to  them  on  the 
map  and  then  they  are  on  their  own! 

Trapping  and  banding  of  morning  doves 
was  carried  out  on  Selman  Field,  with 
Charles  Bauer  doing  the  trapping.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  manager  of  the 
fish  hatchery  near  Monroe,  "Chilli"  trapped 
a  total  of  118  doves.  Of  this  number,  104 
birds  were  trapped  for  the  initial  time,  and 
14  were  repeats. 

During  the  month  15  squirrels  wei'e 
trapped  on  the  Union  Parish  Game  Manage- 
ment Area  by  Curtis  Hollis,  Refuge  mana- 
ger. Of  this  number,  11  were  trapped  for 
the  first  time,  and  five  were  retraps.  Very 
small  numbered  metal  ear  tags  are  put  in 
the  ears  for  later  identification.  One  preg- 
nant squirrel  was  examined  during  the 
month. 

In  cooperation  with  the  labbit  study,  one 
female  rabbit  was  examined  which  con- 
tained two  embryos.  The  rabbit  study  area 
was  censused  twice  during  the  month. 

Twelve  Lespedeza  bicolor  borders  were 
inspected  during  May.  Five  of  these  were  in 
Jackson  Parish;  four  were  in  Morehouse 
Parish  and  three  were  in  Union  Parish. 


Deer  jawbones  which  were  collected 
from  legal  bucks  killed  during  the  last 
hunting  season  were  exhumed,  cleaned,  and 
aged.  Of  the  71  jawbones  used  in  this  study, 
23  were  found  to  be  in  the  1%-year  old 
group;  40  fell  in  the  2 1/2 -year  old  group; 
five  in  the  3  V2  -year  old  group ;  and  one  each 
in  the  4%,  5y2  and  6 ¥2 -year  old  group. 
Data  collected  from  these  jawbones  vrill  be 
correlated  witih  weight,  antler  spread, 
number  of  points,  and  beam  of  antlers  for 
each   individual    deer. 

DISTRICT  III. 

Supervisor:   John  Newsom,   Alexandria 

Business  has  been  humming  right  along 
in  District  III.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
had  so  many  activities  under  way  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  start.  Of  course  I'm 
not  trying  to  hint  that  we  are  overworked; 
actually,  we  hardly  ever  work  more  than 
16  hours  a  day! 

A  survey  of  deer  browse  conditions  on 
Red  Dirt  and  Catahoula  Game  Manage- 
ment Areas  was  conducted  in  February 
and  March.  General  browse  conditions 
indicated  a  heavy  population  of  deer  on 
these  areas.  In  March  and  April  of  this 
year,  we  moved  83  deer  from  Red  Dirt 
to  other  understocked  areas,  and  this  has 
had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  total  popu- 
lation. You  can  expect  to  see  this  area 
opened  to  public  shooting  in  the  very  near 
future.  Incidentally,  this  year's  fawn  crop 
is  already  showing  up;  spotted  fawns  were 
seen  on  Evangeline  and  Catahoula  G.M.A.'s 
in  may,  and  fawn  tracks  were  first  seen  on 
Red  Dirt  in  early  May. 

The  turkey  gobbler  check  which  was 
made  on  Red  Dirt  and  Catahoula  in 
March  and  April  was  outstanding  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  toms.  Only  four  turkeys 
were  heard  on  these  areas.  The  turkey  out 
look  is  not  at  all  bright  at  this  time,  and 
we  are  not  overly  optimistic  about  the 
possibilities  of  turkey  hunting  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  in  this  District.  Some  suc- 
cessful nesting  has  been  reported  around 
the  Catahoula  G.M.A.  this  year.  One  hen 
with  seven  young  was  seen  just  off  the 
area  in  early  May.  Squirrel  trapping  and 
tagging  operations  on  Evangeline  and  Cata- 
houla GMAs  got  off  to  a  slow  start  this 
year,  but  during  May  about  100  squirrels 
were  trapped  and  tagged  in  these  two 
areas.  The  first  young  of  the  year  showed 
up  in  traps  in   early  April. 

Dove  trapping  and  banding  operations 
are  going  full  tilt  right  now,  and  it  looks 
like  this  may  be  a  banner  year.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  doves  were  trapped  and 
banded  in  this  District  during  May;  this 
involved  only  12  actual  days  of  trapping. 
Both  our  call  counts  and  trapping  opera- 
tions indicate  that  we  have  a  bumper  crop 
of  doves  this  year,  and  we  are  looking 
toward  to  that  September  season. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  doves, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  undertaking  to  develop  a  public 
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shooting  ground  for  doves  in  this  Dis- 
trict. On  old  Camp  Claiborne,  an  area  of 
about  5,000  acres  lying  approximately  20 
miles  southwest  of  Alexandria,  hunters 
normally  harvest  about  1500  doves  on  the 
first  weekend  of  each  season.  However, 
hunting  is  confined  to  a  few  small  localized 
areas,  and  hunting  pressure  is  so  intense 
that  the  doves  are  forced  to  disperse  from 
the  area  and  there  is  very  little  dove  hunt- 
ing available  on  the  area  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  more 
dove  hunting  by  providing  more  natural 
dove  food  on  widely  dispersed  plots  over 
the  area.  Natural  food,  dove  weed,  can 
normally  be  provided  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  disking  the  soil  early  enough 
in  the  growing  season  so  that  it  will  come 
in  naturally.  We  plan  to  disk  about  100 
acres  in  five  acre  plots,  widely  dispersed 
over  the  area,  in  the  next  15  days.  This 
should  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  gun- 
ning pressure  on  any  one  local  area  and 
thereby  holding  more  doves  on  the  area 
as  a  whole.  This  will  certainly  be  an 
interesting  experiment;  we  are  hoping  that 
we  are  not  too  late  with  our  disking  this 
year. 

Wood  duck  nesting  boxes  on  Black  and 
Saline  Lakes  have  been  checked  once  each 
month  during  March,  April,  and  May.  At 
the  present  time  there  has  been  only  one 
successful  nesting  in  the  20  boxes,  and  two 
nests  have  been  destroyed  by  predators.  We 
caught  one  of  the  villains,  a  grey  rat  snake, 
and  dispatched  him  to  the  happy  hunting 
ground.  Sorry  that  I  don't  have  a  picture  of 
Biologist  Rowland  Vernon  climbing  one  of 
those  slick  cypress  poles,  especially  when 
he  looked  in  on  the  snake;  it  was  front 
page  material.  During  the  last  check,  two 
more  active  nests  were  found,  but  the 
outcome  is  unknown  at  this  time. 

The  1953  and  1954  bicolor  lespedeza 
plantings  have  been  inspected  during  the 
past  three  months.  Some  successful  plant- 
ings have  been  seen.  Last  month  we  added 
one  more  Game  Management  Area  in  this 
District.  The  Sabine  #  2  takes  in  about 
10,000  acres  over  in  Sabine  Parish  and 
off'ers  a  good  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment for  deer  and  possibly  turkey;  deer 
have  already  been  released  on  the  area. 
This  brings  our  total  of  active  GMA's 
to  six  in  this  District,  and  we  are  currently 
working  on  two  more,  one  in  Grant  and 
Rapides  parishes  and  one  in  Natchitoches 

I  Parish. 

I      See  you  next  month. 

i  DISTRICT  IV. 

I  Supervisor:   Richard  K.  Yancey,   Ferriday 

I  Studies  on  the  amount  of  available  deer 
I  food  were  undertaken  in  Tensas,  Madison, 
I  Concordia,  and  Caldwell  parishes.  A  total 
,  of  500  mile  acre  study  plots  were  estab- 
jlished  and  closely  checked  to  determine 
(the  amount  of  deer  browse  available,  the 
i  amount  used,  and  the  species  affected. 
jSome  assistance  was  provided  in  beginning 


a  deer  damage  study  on  farm  crops  in 
Madison   and   Tensas   parishes. 

Studies  on  waterfowl  included  bimonthly 
aerial  waterfowl  inventories  over  all  of 
the  important  waterfowl  areas  in  Districts 
1  through  5.  Aerial  waterfowl  inventories 
in  Districts  6  and  7  were  undertaken  by 
personnel  of  District  6.  Approximately  40 
wood  duck  boxes  were  periodically  checked 
to  determine  the  amount  of  usage  and 
predation  and  to  gather  information  on 
nesting  population  trends.  One  complete 
aerial  mottled  duck  population  study  was 
undertaken  over  the  costal  marshes  of 
southeast  Louisiana. 

A  total  of  five  dove  trappings  and  band- 
ing stations  have  been  operated  to  gather 
information  on  population  distribution  and 
migration. 

Five  squirrel  research  areas  have  been 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in- 
formation on  populations,  movements,  and 
the  future  hunting  season  kill. 

Turkey  inventories  were  conducted  on 
the  Caldwell  Game  Management  Area  to 
gather  information  on  the  status  of  this 
population. 

Miscellaneous  activities  included  five 
wildlife  talks  to  interested  organizations 
and  one  TV  appearance  on  the  Catahoula 
Lake  question. 

Concordia  Parish  has  had  one  of  the 
best  squirrel  breeding  seasons  in  years. 
If  the  summer  broods  turn  out  well  hunt- 
ers can  look  forward  to  fine  squirrel  shoot- 
ing this  fall. 

DISTRICT  V. 

Supervisor:   Robert  E.  Murry,  DeRidder 

Any  report  of  the  recent  activities  of 
this  district  should  begin  with  a  progress 
report  on  our  public  shooting  grounds, 
since  we  have  begun  a  stepped-up  pro- 
gram to  find,  acquire,  and  develop  these 
areas. 

At  present  we  have  obtained  easement 
to  develop  only  one  area  in  the  district. 
Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  area, 
which  is  being  developed  primarily  to  at- 
tract doves.  This  area  is  a  portion  of  the 
DeRidder  Air  Base  which  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  by  action  of  the 
Beauregard  Parish  Police  Jury.  Develop- 
ment will  include  the  first  planting  in  this 
state  of  a  recently  developed  reseeding 
clay  pea.  It  is  hoped  that  spring  disking 
will  cause  the  return  of  a  good  crop  of 
peas  each  year. 

Squiri'els  are  being  trapped  and  ear 
tagged  in  Allen  Parish  by  Mr.  Ben  Bass, 
Area  Manager  of  the  West  Bay  Game 
Management  Area.  In  addition  to  reveal- 
ing the  movement  of  squirrels,  this  work 
is  providing  valuable  information  on  the 
sex  and  age  classes  of  squirrels  in  an 
unshot  population. 

District  Biologist  Jack  Sims  has  begun 
operation  of  squirrel  traps  in  the  Sabine 
River  Swamp,  This  should  provide  infor- 
mation which  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare to  that  gathered  on  West  Bay,  since 


the    squirrels    Jack    is    trapping    are    sub- 
jected   to    unrestricted    legal    hunting. 

Bob  Henson,  an  L.S.U.  game  manage- 
ment student  who  is  working  temporarily 
with  the  Commission,  has  been  assigned  the 
task  of  aiding  personnel  of  this  district 
in  trapping  and  banding  doves.  The  lower 
part  of  Cameron  Parish  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  main  avenue  of  dove  movement 
and  has  held  the  interest  of  dove  workers 
for  some  time.  The  banding  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  doves  in  this  locality  dur- 
ing summer  and  early  fall  may  provide 
us  with  more  of  the  information  so  badly 
needed  for  the  intelligent  management 
of  this  game  bird. 

DISTRICT  VI. 

Supervisor:  Joseph  B.  Kidd,  Opelousas 

Two  thousand  miles  of  dove  road  counts 
were  made.  It  was  noteworthy  that  the 
dove  population  is  higher  this  year  at  this 
time  than  it  was  last  year  for  this  period. 

Twenty  nestling  doves  were  banded. 
Eleven  were  banded  at  Longfellow  Me- 
morial Park,  St.  Martinville,  and  nine 
were  banded  at  Big  Cane,  in  St.  Landry 
Parish.  Eleven  adult  doves  were  banded 
at  our  trapping  station  at  Fordoche. 

Two  dove  call  counts  were  made.  Here 
again  it  is  noted  that  the  number  of  calling 
doves  seems  to  be  higher  than  it  was  last 
year. 

Two  squirrel  study  areas  were  censused 
in  Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  Five  cat  squir- 
rels were  seen  on  one  plot  and  four  fox 
squirrels  on  the  other. 

The  district  supervisor  made  two  trips 
to  Marksville  and  vicinity  in  regard  to 
securing  lands  for  public  hunting.  One 
26,000-acre  tract  seems  pretty  certain  to 
come  under  our  jurisdiction.  Another  such 
area  is  now  being  investigated  for  the  same 
possibilities. 

Some  bicolor  borders  were  checked  in 
Avoyelles  and  Lafayette  parishes.  Success 
on  these  borders  seemed  rather  slight. 

DISTRICT  VII. 

Supervisor:  Kenneth  C.  Smith,  Baton  Rouge 

During  April  our  beaver  trapper,  How- 
ard Blount,  set  up  his  trapping  operations 
in  East  Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rouge,  and 
St.  Helena  parishes.  Several  troublesome 
animals  were  removed  to  other  areas  in 
the  state,  since  they  had  worn  out  their 
welcome  in  the  abovementioned  parishes 
by  damming  pond  spillways,  damaging 
timber,  and  generally  raising  havoc  with 
drainage.  Their  new  home  sites  have  been 
carefully  selected  to  avoid  these  situations. 

Rangers  George  T.  Bunch  of  East  Fe- 
liciana Parish  and  Roscoe  Brecheen  of  St. 
Helena  have  been  very  helpful  in  showing- 
the  trapper  around  their  parishes  and 
pointing  out  the  more  desirable  trapping 
areas.  In  fact,  all  the  enforcement  people 
have  been  very  cooperative,  and  we  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Section  hope  we  will  be 
able   to   return   some   of  the   favors. 

THE  END 
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by 

Charley  Bosch 

Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


BONNET  CARRE'  ROD  AND  GUN 

CLUB  NEWS 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  "main  club" 
was  held  in  the  Shell  Employees  Club  Gym 
on  Saturday,  June  5th,  with  a  turnout  of 
about  125  members  and  several  guests. 
An  adequate  supply  of  very  excellent 
boiled  shrimp  was  quickly  consumed. 
Complete  reports  were  given  by  all  the 
officers  and  section  chairmen  regarding 
recent  club  activities  and  some  pertinent 
remarks  were  delivered  by  several  of  the 
guests,  including  an  outline  of  the  water- 
fowl outlook  on  the  Canadian  breeding 
grounds  by  Jerry  Besson,  of  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited, who  after  the  meeting  showed  some 
fine  color  movies. 

The  Salt  Water  Fishing  Section's  first 
outing  of  the  season  was  an  offshore  troll- 
ing trip  aboard  the  cruiser  "Etauka"  out 
of  Grand  Isle.  About  35  Spanish  Mackerel 
were  landed,  along  with  one  lone  King 
Mackerel.  Cam  Barrett  was  the  star  bag- 
ging a  nice  Cobia,  while  Tillman  Stewart 
turned  up  as  the  jink,  losing  three  of  these 
big  brown  gamesters.  The  enjoyment  peaks 
were  provided  by  several  battling  Jack 
Crevalle,  almost  every  member  of  the 
party  having  the  opportunity  of  fighting- 
one  of  these  ornery,  stubborn  monsters 
to  gaff^,  amidst  plenty  of  the  readily  avail- 
able commodity,  "free  advice"  and  en- 
couragement. Sero  Roussel's  lack  of  pre- 
vious experience  with  a  star  drag  reel 
led  him  into  some  choice  situations  during 
his   turn   at  this  jack-fighting  pastime. 

Some  of  the  fellows  along  on  this  trip 
got  so  stirred  up  at  hearing  tales  of  the 
fun  to  be  had  with  bluefish  under  the 
offshore  gas  flares  at  night  they  made  a 
date  on  their  own  with  the  skipper  for  a 
night  trip  two  weeks  later.  Although  we 
caught  a  night  of  apparently  ideal  condi- 
tions, no  big  school  of  blues  showed  up  but 
we  were  content  with  a  catch  of  some 
forty  of  these  streamlined  incisory  battlers, 
any  you  can  rest  assured  that  these 
babies  provided  plenty  of  sport  on  our 
f.'.shwater  tackle.  Bill  Carpenter  and  Tee 


Roger    were    the    top    performers    on    this 
outing. 

Next  on  this  section's  docket  is  the 
Youth  Outing  scheduled  for  June  18-19  at 
Camadelle's  camp  at  Grand  Isle.  The  jun- 
iors always  have  a  hangup  time  on  this 
annual  event  and  it  is  traditional  that  they 
can  eat  a  lot  more  seafood  than  they  can 
catch!  The  July  trip  is  scheduled  offshore 
on  the  "Sea  Rover",  which  we  notice  is 
painted  a  jet  black  this  season.  Maybe  Cap- 
tain Charlie's  trying  to  deceive  the  Cobia 
into   thinking   he's   a   big   log? 

The  Fresh  Water  Fishing  Section  at 
their  last  meeting  in  May  "threw"  a  shrimp 
boil  to  which  they  invited  the  merchants 
who  have  donated  the  prizes  to  their 
summer-long  weekly  bass  fishing  contest. 
The  shrimp  were  delicious  and  the  bever- 
ages cold — the  members  and  merchants 
agreed.  The  11th  week  winner  was  F.  E. 
Dufresne  and  the  12th  week  winner  was 
R.  J.  Landeche. 

The  Duck  Hunting  Section  got  its  fuel 
supply  hauled  to  the  LaBranch  Camp,  but 
hasn't  yet  tackled  maintenance  and  im- 
provement work.  Their  neighbors  across 
the  track,  The  Marsh  Duck  Club,  another 
Federation  affiliate,  are  really  going  to 
town  with  their  building  program  even 
during  the  mid-day  sun. 

We  recently  received  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  Report  on  the  banded 
Lesser  Schaup  (Dos  Gris)  bagged  by  J. 
S.  Bourg  at  La  Branch  last  December  26th. 
This  drake  "dog"  had  been  banded  in  Au- 
gust of  '53  at  Fort  Yukon  Flats  in  Alaska 
by  the  Alaska  Regional  Office  of  the  Serv- 
ice. The  ole  master  Secretary  Walter  N. 
Day  is  the  backbone  of  the  band  gathering 
forces  in  this  area. 

The  Deer  Hunting  Section's  May  meet- 
ing was  featured  by  a  fine  crayfish  bisque 
prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  "Whitey"  Holmes. 
Dues  for  the  current  year  were  set  and  a 
deadline  date  established.  Plans  for  a  fruit- 
ful season  are  well  under  way  and  things 
look  great  except  for  the  monthly  hound 
dog  food  bill. 


BATON    ROUGE    FISHING 
RODEO    A    SUCCESS 

More  than  1,000  member-anglers  turned 
out  for  the  9th  annual  Baton  Rouge  Sports- 
men's League  Fishing  Rodeo  held  on  False 
River  in  Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  Without 
a  doubt  the  two  day  affair  broke  all  rec- 
ords for  attendance  and  on  opening  morn- 
ing  unfished   waters  were  hard  to   find. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  rodeo's  history 
artificial  lures  played  second  fiddle  to  live 
crayfish.  By  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  there  were  more  fishermen  than  fish 
looking  for  crayfish.  Of  the  15  winners  in 
the  bass  division  10  placed  with  crayfish, 
which  gave  the  officials  quite  a  jolt.  First 
place  bass  weighed  in  at  5  pounds  14% 
ounces,  landed  by  Wm.  B  Hamm.  Second 
place  went  to  Rex  Conrad  (the  League 
Prexy)  with  4  pound  14  ounce  bass,  and 
E.  J.  "Doc"  Faucheaux's  4  pound  5  ounce 
largemouth  took  third  place. 

In  the  bream  division  George  Seamon 
was  first  with  a  15  ounce  specimen.  A.  E. 
Lawrence  placed  second,  and  Philip  Deni- 
cola,  third  place.  In  the  "sac-a-lait"  divi- 
sion 1  pound  13  ounces  won  first  place  for 
Swain  Thompson,  with  E.  O.  Broussard 
next,  followed  by  J.  B.  Langlois.  St.  Mar- 
tin Landry  caught  the  largest  "Goo";  J.  B. 
Whitehead  netted  the  biggest  gar,  and 
Frank  J.  Trauth  weighed  in  the  largest 
catfish. 

As  usual  the  rodeo  went  off  smoothly 
which  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  rodeo 
committee  which  worked  long  and  hard. 
The  total  value  of 'the  prizes  was  never 
tallied  but  a  good  guess  would  be  $2,000. 
The  merchants  of  Baton  Rouge  and  sur- 
rounding areas  were  most  generous  in 
donating  the  prizes  for  the  rodeo,  and  de- 
serve much  applause.  The  Baton  Rouge 
Club  has  a  new  gimmick  this  year — a 
mimeographed  leaflet  listing  the  prize  do- 
nors according  to  the  telephone  classified 
directory  listings  is  being  circulated  to 
all  the  members  with  the  request  that  the 
members  "Remember  the  Merchants  That 
Made  The  Rodeo  Possible".  This  makes 
sense  to  us,  let's  hope  the  members  agree 
too.  —THE  END 
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Commission  Seeks  Gulf  Weather  Ship 

Hurricanes,  the  terror  of  the  tropics,  may  lose  their  most  dangerous 
element  shortly — the  element  of  surprise.  Many  of  these  vicious  storms 
actually  form  hundreds  of  miles  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  far  from  regu- 
lar sea  lanes.  They  build  up  to  destructive  force  and  sweep  towards  our 
coast  undetected  by  land  weather  stations  until  little  time  is  left  to  warn 

our  fishermen  before  the  full  fury  of  the 

storm  is  upon  them.  Adequate  warning  can 

be  given  when  observei's  are  stationed  in 

the  formative  areas  of   suspicion.   That  is 

where  the  weather  ship  comes  in. 

A    weather    ship    is    a    floating    weather 

station     manned     by     the     United     States 

Coast    Guard    and    having   aboard    trained 

teams  of  Weather   Bureau  experts.   When 

"on  station"   the  weather  ship   patrols  an 

area  of  about  one  hundred  square  miles  for 

thirty    days    until    relieved    by    a    second 

ship.  It  is  ai  dangerous  and  hazardous  job — 

but  it  is  a  good  insurance  policy  for  the 

lives  of  our  fishermen  and  the  thousands 

of  citizens  who   make  their  living  in   and 

on  the  Gulf. 

Weather  information  from  the  Gulf  has 

never    been    completely    accurate    due    to 

lack   of   trained    observation   in   the   heart 

of  the  hurricane  belt.    The  havoc  wrought 

along  the   entire   Gulf  Coast  in   1948  was 

caused  by  a  hurricane  which  formed  about 

four  hundred  miles  ofl"  Louisiana.  A  weath- 
er ship  on  station  in  that  area  could  have 

reported  and  traced  this  destroyer  continu- 
ally and  allowed  a  margin  for  preparation. 
The  Commission  recognized  the  need  for 

better  weather  information  for  our  fisher- 
men— both  recreational  and  commercial.  It 

is    important   to    know   if   the    weather    is 

safe  to  go  fishing;  it  is  more  important  to 

know  when  to  turn  about  and  come  in.  Radio 

reports  from  a  weather  ship  are  sent  out 

every    three    hours    twenty-four    hours    a 

day.    In    case    of    emergency    the    weather 

ship  will  give  a  direct  report  if  requested 

at  any  time — day  or  night.  With  the  in- 
crease  in    our   Louisiana   fishing,    and   the 

urgent  need  for  adequate  weather  informa- 
tion, the  problem  was  discussed  by  repre- 
I  sentatives  of  the  Commission,  steamship 
j  companies,  airlines,  salvage  companies,  off- 
I  shore   oil   operators,   oyster  fishermen  and 

public   utilities   companies.    It   was  agreed 

that  ONLY   a  weather   ship   could   do   the 

job. 

The  matter  was  presented  to  Congress- 
man   T.    Aston    Thompson   of   Ville   Platte 

I  in    Washington.    He    is    a    member   of   the 

;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 

I  of  the  House.  Mr.  Thompson  immediately 

[prepared  a  Bill — H.R.   9251 — presented  it 

I  to    Congress    and    it    is    now    before    the 

j  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 

jfor  action.  The  bill  would  provide  for  "two 
floating  ocean  stations  to  be  esitablished  in 

I  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  all  times  to  provide 
storm  warnings  for  states  bordering  on  the 

I  Gulf  of  Mexico". 

j      The  Louisiana  Legislature  has  petitioned 

I  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on  this  much- 


Fish  Management  in  Shreveport 

(Reprinted  from  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute 
Bulletin) 

We  were  in  Shreveport  recently,  attend- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation.  Shreveport  is  a  wide- 
awake town.  The  folks  are  civic  minded. 
They  are  proud  of  their  city,  and  properly 
so.  Shreveport  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
eleven  towns  to  receive  the  "All  America 
Cities"  award  in  1953. 

But  on  one  item — fish-management — 
this  wide-awake  town  has  been  sound  asleep. 
Cross  Lake,  Shreveport's  10,000-acre  water 
supply  impoundment,  is  open  to  fishing.  The 
city  manages  this  sport  fishery. 

There's  a  long  closed  season  on  game  fish 
— March  1  to  May  7.  Just  why  this  closed 
season  on  game  fish  has  been  imposed  we 
don't  know.  There  are  size  limits  on  blue- 
gills,  crappie,  catfish,  and  other  species. 
They  probably  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Catfish  are  present  in  considerable  numbers. 
But  you  can't  fish  for  them  when  they  are 
most    readily    caught — at   night. 

Like  most  southern  waters  of  its  type. 
Cross  Lake  is  well  suited  to  rough  fish.  In 
the  South,  they  tend  to  take  over  if  you 
don't  hold  them  down.  Yet,  there's  very  little 
rough  fish  control  on   Cross   Lake. 

The  city  spends  money  on  a  bass-bluegill 
hatchery.  The  hatchery  probably  doesn't 
benefit   fishing  appreciably. 

In  Shreveport  and  in  other  towns  where 
the  city  fathers  practice  fish  management, 
they  might  well  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
formally-trained  fishery  personnel  in  the 
same  way  that  they  now  lean  on  engineers 
for  their  engineering  problems  and  doctors 
for  guidance   on   health   problems. 

—THE   END 

needed  legislation.  The  other  Gulf  states 
have  joined  in  the  request  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  Not  only  our 
fishermen,  but  farmers,  pilots  of  trans- 
Gulf  airplanes,  tow  boat  operators  and 
thousands  of  residents  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
will  have  added  security  when  they  know 
that  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  Gulf- 
born  hurricanes  is  removed  for  all  time. 
—THE   END 


Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Set 

The  twenty-second  annual  Grand  Isle 
Tarpon  rodeo  is  scheduled  for  July  22, 
23  and  24,  with  rodeo  headquarters  to  be 
established  at  its  usual  location.  Bayou 
Rigaud  at  Grand  Isle.  Urban  C.  Wilkinson, 
president,  and  A.  Miles  Coe,  general  chair- 
man, along  with  all  the  other  off'icers  and 
committee  members,  have  extended  invita- 
tions to  all  anglers  and  fun  lovers,  male 
and  female,  adult  and  teenager,  to  take 
part  in  this  year's  giant  fishing  festival. 

In  recent  years  entrants  in  this  greatest 
of  all  fishing  contests  have  totaled  as  high 
as  1800,  and  indications  now  point  to  an 
even  bigger  crowd  for  the  twenty-second 
renewal.  In  recent  years  anglers  have  been 
registered  from  many  states  and  from 
every  section  of  Louisiana,  and  as  every 
one  is  eligible  to  participate,  and  the  prize 
list  is  highly  attractive,  predictions  of  a 
record  crowd  this  year  are  well  founded. 

In  addition  to  the  magnificent  trophies 
for  the  four  top  tarpon  this  year  there  will 
be  prizes  for  best  fish  in  13  other  classifi- 
cations and,  as  has  been  customary  of 
recent  years,  an  outboard  motor  will  be 
the  first  prize  award  in  each  class.  Valu- 
able other  merchandise  prizes  will  be  given 
winners  of  second,  third  and  fourth  place 
entries. 

The  rodeo  officially  opens  at  sunrise  on 
July  22  and  ends  at  6  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
July  24,  and  all  prizes  are  presented  at  a 
special  ceremony  on  Saturday  night  at 
Bayou   Rigaud. 

Allhcush  actual  competition  in  the 
Grand  isle  Tarpon  rodea  is  limited  to  the 
three  days,  this  gala  angler  festival  is  a 
four-day  aflFair.  The  rodeo  fleet  assembles 
on  Bayou  Barataria  at  Rammer's  store,  at 
Lafitte,  the  forenoon  of  July  21  where 
birthday  ceremonies  are  held  befitting  such 
an  occasion  and  the  revelry  and  frivolity 
of  the  annual  reunion  of  fishermen  gets 
under  way.  With  gaily  bedecked  boats, 
ranging  in  size  from  pirogues  to  palatial 
yachts,  the  water  borne  parade  heads  for 
Grand  Isle  at  noon.  A  shrimp  and  crab 
boil  awaits  all  rodeo  celebrants  on  their 
arrival  at  Grand  Isle  that  evening. 

Beginning  this  year  the  fishing  bound- 
aries have  been  removed  for  the  rodeo, 
and  contestants  may  fish  anywhere  ad- 
jacent to  Grand  Isle  so  long  as  they  re- 
main  in   Louisiana  coastal   waters. 

As  usual,  a  new  Plymouth  automobile 
will  be  awarded  this  year  to  the  captor 
of  a  prize  fish.  Under  the  rules,  however, 
you  must  catch  a  prize-winning  fish  to  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  automobile. 
—THE   END 


that  2V^  million  mallards  spent 
last  winter  in  Illinois,  1  %  niil- 
lion  in  Arkansas,  and  only 
250,000  in  Louisiana? 


Pollution 
Control    Progress 


by  Frank  Coogan 


One  of  the  most  successful  groups  of  its 
type  to  have  been  formed  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Louisiana  Petroleum  Refiners 
Waste  Control  Council.  This  waste  control 
council  has  been  considered  to  be  a  model 
organization  of  its  kind  and  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery, 
that  of  being  copied  by  groups  of  organ- 
izations in  several  other  states. 

The  writer  had  not  yet  returned  from 
army  service  when  the  council's  first  organ- 
izational meeting  was  held.  When  I  took 
over  the  job  as  head  of  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics  in  June  of  1946, 
I  found  that  the  group  was  in  good  shape, 
functioning  with  a  good  heart  and  spon- 
soring some  good  fundamental  research  on 
the  effects  of  industrial  wastes  and  pure 
chemicals   on   fish   and   other  test  animals. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  council  membership  is  as  follows: 
Cit-Con  Oil  Corporation,  Lake  Charles, 
Cities  Service  Refining  Corporation,  Lake 
Charles, 

Continental  Oil  Company,  Lake  Charles, 
Esso    Standard    Oil    Company,    Baton 
Rouge, 

Pan-Am  Southern  Corporation,  Destre- 
han. 

Shell  Oil  Company,  Norco. 
Each  member  refinery  contributes  a  sum 
of  money  each  year,  and  the  size  of  the 
contribution  depends  on  the  daily  oil  capac- 
ity of  the  individual  refinery.  These  funds 
are  forwarded  to  the  bursar's  office  at  Loui- 
siana State  University  and  are  disbursed 
from  that  point. 

ACTIVITIES 

The  council  holds  a  meeting  every  four 
months  and  each  member  refinery  and  the 
University  takes  turns  sponsoring  a  meet- 
ing. 

These  meetings  serve  two  useful  pur- 
poses. First,  each  host  group  shows  the 
changes  and  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  their  refinery  since  the  last  time 
that  the  group  had  met  there.  And  second, 
the  trust  and  understanding  enjoyed  by  all 
members  of  the  group  is  renewed. 

At  each  meeting  there  is  a  program,  fol- 
lowed by  a  business  meeting,  luncheon  and 
an  afternoon  tour  of  the  refinery's  waste 
disposal  facilities. 

SPONSOR'S  RESEARCH 

The  sponsoring  of  research  into  the 
nature  of  the  effects  of  pure  chemicals  and 


combinations  of  chemicals  on  aquatic  ani- 
mals has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
activities  of  the  council. 

Up  to  this  time,  six  articles  reporting 
on  the  research  activities  of  the  council 
have  appeared  in  the  literature. 

Usually  there  are  two  research  fellows 
assigned  to  council  research  problems  by 
a  committee  of  faculty  members  from  the 
Zoology  Department  of  L.  S.  U.  These  re- 
search fellows  are  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees,  one  working  towards  a  master's 
degree  and  one  trying  for  a  Ph.D. 

The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion through  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics  has  provided  the  necessary  labo- 
ratory space  and  equipment  to  complement 
the  academic  supervision  provided  by  the 
University  and  the  funds  supplied  by  the 
oil  refineries. 

So  far  there  have  been  two  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees  and  two  Master  of 
Science  degrees  awarded  for  work  done  for 
the  Council. 

COUNCIL'S  FUTURE  PLANS 
At  the  present  time  there  are  five  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  membership 
can  be  expanded  to  take  in  several  of  the 
smaller  oil  processors  located  in  the  state. 
I  think  that  there  are  three  or  four  poten- 
tial members  with  a  combined  refining  ca- 
pacity of  some  50,000  barrels  per  day. 

In  the  future  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  each  member  refinery  to  send  to  the 
council's  laboratory  operators  samples  of 
plant  effluents  for  routine  toxicity  checks. 
This  will  insure  that  no  effluents  will  be 
discharged  that  will  cause  any  fish  mortal- 
ity in  the  receiving  stream. 

Plans  for  continued  research  have  not 
yet  been  decided  upon,  but  the  determina- 
tion of  the  effects  of  chemicals  on  the 
breeding  potential  of  aquatic  organisms 
making  up  part  of  the  game  fish  food 
chain  will  be  among  the  projects  that  will 
be  undertaken. 

Still  another  proposed  research  project 
is  the  investigation  of  the  long  time  effects 
of  sublethal  concentrations  of  chemicals 
on  aquatic  animals. 

Whatever  the  projects  may  be,  one  can 
be  sure  that  they  will  add  to  the  store  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  effects  of  dis- 
solved and  suspended  chemicals  on  the 
aquatic  environment. 


ADVANTAGES  TO  STATE  AGENCIES 

Above  all  else  the  waste  control  council's 
activities  are  very  advantageous  to  the 
state  water  pollution   control  agencies. 

First  off,  the  combined  knowledge  and 
"know  how"  of  methods  to  control  and 
abate  pollution  from  oil  refinery  wastes  is 
gathered  into  one  pool,  to  be  drawn  on 
by  any  of  the  contributing  plants  in  time 
of  need.  This  has  already  been  done  at 
least  once,  and  it  was  good  to  watch  the 
cooperation  given  the  refinery  personnel 
by  people  from  several  of  the  other  refin- 
eries. 

The  simple  fact  that  each  refinery  is 
obligated  to  contribute  a  certain  amount 
of  money  each  year  in  itself  acts  to  focus 
the  attention  of  management  on  the  coun- 
cil's activities.  Appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  council's  activities,  especially  in 
regard  to  public  relations,  has  been  clearly 
indicated,  and  no  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  management  has  ever  been  noticed 
by  the  writer.  On  the  contrary,  all  those 
that  have  come  in  contact  with  the  council's 
work  have  been  favorably  impressed. 

The  data  on  the  effect  of  pure  chemicals 
and  combinations  of  chemicals  are  among 
the  first  to  be  published  and  have  been 
valuable  to  the  Stream  Control  Commission 
in  setting  up  reasonable  regulations  devised 
to  control  waste  disposal. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  all  con- 
cerned when  it  was  decided  to  organize  the 
waste  control  council.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  future  will  bring  much  good  fortune 
to  its  members. 

—THE  END 


FLASH!! 


The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  has  just 
signed  a  lease  on  26,000  acres  of 
land  along  the  Red  River  to  be 
used  as  a  public  hunting  and 
fishing  area.  Yes,  it  includes 
Grassy  Lake.  Leases  on  several 
other  excellent  areas,  to  be  used 
for  public  hunting  and  fishing, 
may  be  signed  in  the  near  future. 

FISHERMEN,  ATTENTION— 

Fish  Tags  Wanted! 

A  large  quantity  of  fish,  especially  in 
Lakes  Bisteneau  and  Chicot,  have  been 
tagged  recently.  The  Fish  and  Game  Di- 
vision asks  that  any  of  you  sportsmen  who 
catch  fish  bearing  a  metal  tag,  please 
return  the  tag  to  the  Commission.  Include 
the  date  and  place  caught  and  any  other 
dope  you  have. 
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One  of  the  most  worthy  projects  we've  come 
across  recently  is  that  of  the  Terrebonne  Sports- 
men's League.  While  in  the  vicinity  of  Houma 
I  found  several  conveniently  located,  shelled  boat- 
launching  ramps.  Inquiry  revealed  that  these  are 
the  work  of  the  organized  hunters  and  fishermen 
of  this  area,  and  our  hats  are  off  to  them.  One 
of  the  problems  of  sportsmen  in  many  sections 
of  the  state  is  a  place  to  unload  their  boats,  and 
this  action  by  the  Terrebonne  club  is  one  which 
might  well  be  followed  by  other  organizations. 
It  requires  only  a  little  money  and  a  little  more 
sweat,  and  renders  a  real  service  to  the  boating 
public. 


By  the  time  this  goes  to  press  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  will  have  another  field 
representative  working  the  Louisiana  area.  He 
is  Bill  Allen,  who  will  cover  the  lower  Mississippi 
flyway  states  for  the  Institute,  placing  particular 
emphasis  on  any  plans  aflfecting  the  wetlands  of 
the  area.  Bill  comes  to  the  job  armed  with  a  B.S. 
degree  from  Oregon  State,  a  Master's  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  four  years'  experi- 
ence as  Game  Management  Agent  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Alaska.  His  office 
location  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 


The  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  will  be  held  late 
in  July  this  year  as  usual,  and  the  details  are 
carried  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  One  aspect  of 
previous  rodeos  which  kinda  raised  the  hackles 
of  many  fishermen  was  the  needless  waste  of  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  fish.  This  was  especially  true 
of  bonito  and  jack  crevalle,  which  are  not  highly 
regarded  as  food  fish  in  Louisiana.  On  occasion 
these  fish  have  been  literally  piled  high  around 
the  weighing  platform,  to  be  pushed  over  into 
Bayou  Rigaud  when  they  became  too  ripe  for 
olfactory  comfort.  How  rodeo  oflScials  can  avoid 
or  minimize  this  unfortunate  phase  of  a  spectacu- 
lar event  is  something  else  again.  Perhaps  in 
future  years  a  minimum  size  for  some  species 
could  be  invoked.  By  studj'  of  past  winners  this 
minimum  could  be  fixed  to  eliminate  all  fish  which 
had  little  or  no  chance  of  getting  in  the  money. 
This  would  probably  have  to  be  fixed  as  a  mini- 
mum length,  since  many  boats  would  not  have 
scales  abroad. 
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This  practice  of  bringing  in  to  the  dock  fish 
which  will  not  be  used  for  food  or  in  anv  other 
manner  is  not  confined  to  rodeo  time.  Although 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  fish  taken  by  hook  and  line 
from  the  Gulf  will  ever  tend  to  deplete  the  supply, 
I  can  still  see  no  point  in  keeping  tubfuls  of  fish 
which  will  only  be  thrown  aw^ay. 

Our  series  on  the  various  divisions  of  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  de- 
signed to  acquaint  you  with  the  organization, 
program,  and  personnel  of  the  department,  will 
be  continued  in  the  September  issue  with  a  piece 
on  the  Fur  and  Refuge  Division. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  can  do  their  part  in  the 
current  national  campaign  to  reduce  the  number 
of  deaths  caused  by  auto  accidents.  The  very 
nature  of  the  trade  places  most  sportsmen  on  the 
highways  very  early  and  very  late  in  the  day — 
the  two  times  when  most  fatal  accidents  occur. 
The  next  time  you  go  fishing,  and  I  doubt  that 
you'll  go  before  tomorrow,  set  that  alarm  clock 
half  an  hour  earlier  and  drive  a  little  slower. 
You'll  never  catch  that  big  'un  while  you're 
wrapped  around  a  telephone  pole. 

Reports  of  drownings  continue  to  come  in.  July 
and  August  will  see  the  heaviest  usage  of  our 
lakes  and  streams,  and  we  caution  you  once  again 
again  to  use  common  sense  in  pursuing  your 
aquatic  activities.  If  you  can't  swim,  and  go 
afloat  without  a  life  jacket  of  some  type,  you  are 
inviting  trouble. 

A  13-year  old  New  Orleans  lad  rules  the  roost 
tarpon-wise  for  Louisiana  thus  far.  Gus  Elmer 
III,  all  110  pounds  of  him,  hooked  and  landed  a 
140-pound  tarpon  off  Grand  Isle  during  the  first 
week  in  June. 

John  Blanchard,  Chief  of  the  Education  and 
Publicity  Division,  repi-esented  the  Commission  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Education  and  Publicitv 
(NACEP)  held  in  California  in  May.  He  carried 
with  him  invitations  from  Governor  Robert  F. 
Kennon,  New  Orleans  Mayor  Chep  Morrison,  and 
Commission  Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.  for  the 
group  to  hold  their  1955  meeting  in  Louisiana. 
Although  several  other  states  vied  for  the  honor, 
the  Pelican  State  will  play  host  to  this  important 
conservation  education  meeting  next  Spring.  At 
this  year's  get-together,  in  order  to  broaden  and 
more  clearly  define  the  scope  of  the  organization, 
the  name  was  changed  to  American  Association 
for  Conservation  Information.  The  initials  AACI 
will  be  used.  — C.H.G. 
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Photograph    by  Jack  B)-itt 

New  World  Chameleon  (Anolis  carolinensis).  This  familiar  lizard  is  abundant  through- 
out most  of  Louisiana,  and  its  characteristic  of  changing  colors  has  provided  amuse- 
ment for  countless  youngsters  down  through  the  years.  It  is  gray  in  color  when  cool, 
green  when  excited  or  hot,  creamy  in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  dull  in  intense  sunlight. 
It  is  beneficial,  feeding  exclusively  on  insects. 


